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Education in Operation: 
Do we give as much at- 
tention to practice as well 
as theory, or are we so 
busy talking about what 
must be done that we 
never get around to doing 
it? This is a question that 
every open-minded per- 
son should be constantly 
asking himself. 


Some answers to this 
query will be found in 
next month’s issue which 
provides descriptions of 
ways in which people are 
working together toward 
better curriculum pro- 
grams, greater under- 
standing of teacher-pupil- 
parent relationships, and 
improvement in coopera- 
tive enterprise in the 
schools. One article calls 
attention to the impor- 
tance of the secondary 
school’s role in meeting 
the needs of education. 
Successive features in- 
clude comprehensive out- 
lines of workshops in 
action, a description of a 
study group and its prac- 
tical application; and a 
brief overview of a 
regional approach to the 
school program. 


Authors are Miles E. 
Cary, R. Lee Thomas, 
Roy W. Morrison, 
Donald P. Sumrill, Mary 
Beauchamp, Laura N. 
Minkler, Barbara Kohler, 
W. T. Edwards, Arno 
A. Bellack, Margaret S. 
Peters, Dale S. Houk, and 
Betty Morgan Bowen. 
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MODERN EDUCATION is committed to the fact that evaluation is 
continuous and an integral part of the learning program. It is an activity 
in which teachers, children, parents, and administrators share. In keep- 
ing with this concept, the curriculum, children’s growth, in-service 
processes, and educators themselves all become subjects for constant 
appraisal. And so, in this issue on evaluation, we look at workshops, 
curriculum planning, children’s growth, conferences with parents, re- 
port cards, and the teacher herself. The picture is not complete. We 
believe, however, that it does present a concept of the place of evalua- 
tion in the schools of today. 


Babkethall Victoriesa—or Child 
D 7, J 


J. MURRAY LEE 








It is encouraging to learn that theories have actually become practice in 
any field of endeavor. J. Murray Lee, dean, School of Education, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, paints a promising picture of the use 
of evaluation in today’s schools and defines the concepts which make it 
a valuable tool for use by teachers, parents, and the children themselves. 


says, ‘Sure.’ He talks so much more 
about what is happening at school.” 
“T think I know,” mused his wife. 
“You know he was having a lot of 
trouble with his reading. Miss Camp 
began to give him a little extra help.” 
“Do you mean that a little individual 
attention has made all this change?” 
“T believe it’s been the start. He feels 
that someone at school is really in- 
terested in him.” 


“WHAT ARE some interesting things 
happening in your school this year?” 

“Our basketball team is doing pretty 
swell. We have won five games and lost 


only two,” replied the superintendent. 

“Let’s forget basketball for a minute. 
What else is of interest?” 

“Well,” he said apologetically, “peo- 
ple are interested in basketball. Every- 
thing else is going on about as usual.” 

Basketball scores are objective, the 


community understands them. When 
the superintendent gets his hair cut he 
is greeted with, ~The team is really 
something this year.’ ” Yet—every par- 
ent with a child in school uses different 
values. They may not be expressed in 
high-sounding educational terms but 
they are there nevertheless. 

Let’s listen in after the kids have been 
put to bed. “Darling, what’s come over 
Harry lately? He’s a changed boy. 
When we ask him to help he cheerfully 
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“He’s certainly changed. His gradesare 
better; he’s cheerful and cooperative.” 


A New Scoreboard Might Work 
Obviously these changes in Harry are 
much more important to his parents 
than the score of yesterday's basket- 
ball game. Too bad, isn’t it, that there 
isn’t a score board in the center of town 
which would work automatically? 
Such an imaginative scoreboard might 
register the following scores: 
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Encouraged ? 


Stimulated 
Given new insights 
Aided in better adjustment 


Helped to acquire or further 
develop lasting values 


Children today who were: 


Discouraged 

Bored 

Swamped with new confusions 
Pushed toward maladjustment 


Required to recite only facts 
mostly unrelated 











As teaching progressed during the 
day the scores would be changing. 
Can’t you see the people crowding 
around the board? Our evaluation prob- 
lem would be solved! The community 
would be concerned with what was 
really happening in the school. Teach- 
ers could know at the end of each day 
exactly how they had affected children 
during the day. (Our machine would 
print a separate score slip for each 
teacher and it would have sense enough 


to give it only to the individual teacher.) 
New experiences for children and new 
subject matters could be very quickly 
evaluated. 


Let’s Take the Cue from Children 


But such day dreaming of an easy 
way to get answers should not prevent 
real attempts to get the same answers. 
Evaluation must be in terms of those 
values we consider most important. 
Basketball victories are easy to evaluate. 
Changes in children are difficult to 
evaluate and take time and work. 

Evaluation procedures for today’s 
schools have been discussed thoroughly 
in the professional literature of the day.* 


1A few good references are: 
Warren R. Baller, “Evaluation and Effective 
Guidance”, Review of Educational Research, Vol. 12, 


Feb. 1942, pp. 33-37. 
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It is not the purpose here to rehash these 
treatments. Rather it is to stress the im- 
portance of a program of evaluation in 
each school which trains the spotlight 
on what happens to boys and girls. 

Trying to determine what is happen- 
ing to youngsters as a result of their 
school experiences pays big dividends. 
It is one of the best approaches to cur- 
riculum development. When a faculty 
asks itself these questions and attempts 
to get answers something happens: 


What changes do we want to make in boys 
and girls? 

What behaviors will indicate that these 
changes have taken place? 

What experiences can be provided to bring 
about these behaviors? 

How can we determine whether these 
changes have taken place? 





Lester A. Kirkendall, “The Problems of an Evalua- 
tion Program”, Educational Administration and 
Supervision, Vol. 29, Sept. 1943, pp. 377-82. 

J. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee, The Child 
and His Curriculum, New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1940, Chap. XV. 

Harry Smallenburg, “Evaluating Pupil Progress’, 
Educational Leadership, Vol. 2, March 1945, pp. 
290-93. 

Ralph W. Tyler, “General Statement on Evalua- 
tion”, Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 35, 
March 1942, pp. 492-501. 

J. Wayne Wrightstone, “Can Pupils Help Eva- 
luate Their Growth”, School Executive, Vol. 62, 
August 1943, p. 22. 
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The Picture Is Improving 


Obviously no faculty really attempt- 
ing to obtain these answers has been 
satisfied with only results of tests of 
skills and information. The formulation 
of the evaluative points of view by 
Tyler and its implementation by his 
workers, Wrightstone, and others, the 
stress on studying children by Prescott, 
Jersild, and others have brought about 
many worthwhile changes. Additional 
concepts have been added to the ac- 
cepted evaluation formula. Their ac- 
ceptance and importance is apparent in 
both theory and practice. 

The need to appraise “the way in 
which the student organizes his be- 
havior patterns” is stressed by Tyler. 
He points out that there “is always 
the danger that the identification of 
various types of objectives will result 
in their treatment as isolated bits of 
behavior.”*? Many attempts to consider 
the significance of a child’s total be- 
havior are illustrated in the survey of 
practices in the elementary schools of 
New York State* and the cumulative 
records developed for the California 
schools.* 

A second concept, alsa expressed by 
Tyler, “is that the participation of 
teachers, pupils, and parents in the 
process of evaluation is essential to 
derive the maximum values from a pro- 





2 Tyler, op. cit. 

8 Arthur E. Hamalainen, “Evaluating Growth of 
Individual Children”, Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. 41, December 1940, pp. 363-64 and 
“Existing Practice in the Evaluation of Pupil Growth 
in the Elementary School”, Elementary School Jour- 
nal, Vol. 42, November 41, p. 182-3. 

4 Alvin E. Rhodes and Harold B. Brooks, ‘“‘Record- 
ing Student Progress”, Educational Leadership, Vol. 


2, April 1945, pp. 299-304. 
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gram of evaluation.”® An example of 
such participation in practice is ma- 
terial published by the schools of Glen- 
coe, Illinois. 

A third concept is that evaluation is 
gradual and continuous. Hamalainen 
points out after surveying experiences 
of the New York schools that “the 
schools which have done most are those 
that recognize that the process of devis- 
ing means of evaluating growth is 


pragmatic and slow. These schools have 


expanded their records gradually to 
allow persons who are to keep them 
to work the new features into their 
procedures.” ® 

Evaluation is having a real influence 
in our schools. A study of recent courses 
of study show sections devoted to evalu- 
ation.’ In each case the changes in chil- 
dren which are stressed go far beyond 
the skills and information stage. 

Practices of evaluation are catching 
up with theory. That these practices 
are improving the learning experiences 
of children is clear. The picture viewed 
nationally looking at the highlights is 
most encouraging. What, though, is 
the situation in your classroom, school, 
or schools? What are the values which 
your practices indicate you and your 
teachers hold? On which side of your 
mythical score board would the num- 
bers increase each day? 





5 Tyler, op. cit. 

6 Hamalainen, op. cit., November 1941. 

7 Such as: 

a. Living and Learning with the Children of Ohio, 
Bulletin No. 6, State Department, Columbus, 
Ohio: 1944. 

b. Self-Evaluation in the Elementary School, No. 
11, State Department, Trenton, N. J.: 1946. 

c.Course of Study for Virginia Elementary 
Schools, State Department, Richmond, Vir- 


ginia: 1943. 
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Parents and Teachers Takk tt Ouer— 


Courtesy Board of Education, Webster Groves, Mo. 


VIRGINIA HUFSTEDLER 


Conferences have increased in importance and value as a means of 
translating the work of the school to the home. Virginia Hufstedler, 
guidance director, Corpus Christi Public Schools, Tex., calls attention 
to some barriers which may still operate in planning effective con- 
ferences, but also suggests guides to self-appraisal by teachers, students, 
and parents, as well as appraisal of each other. 


ONE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL 
steps in all educational programs is the 
evaluation of pupil progress. This eval- 
uation is necessary for future planning 
just as planning is essential for func- 
tional education. Both planning and 
evaluation are provinces of the student, 
parent, and teacher, and in order for 
them to be done effectively, both steps 
should be the result of their combined 
efforts. When the teacher evaluates the 
progress of the student without the help 
of the parent and student himself, he 
may place too much emphasis on 
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academic aspects of work and lose sight 
of the goals the family holds for the 
child. If a parent attempts to judge 
his child’s progress without consult- 
ing the pupil and the instructor, he may 
be unaware of the school’s goals and 
philosophy. The student himself needs 
the counsel and help of these two 
adults, who are in a position to know 
best his needs, assets, and liabilities. 
Since the student is the most important 
of these elements, parent-student and 
teacher-student conferences are equally 
important in evaluation. 
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Time Out for Appraisal 


Parent-teacher conferences serve as a 
useful method of evaluating pupil prog- 
ress. By conference we mean specified 
time spent in discussing and studying 
a problem or situation. It is time spent 
by parent and teacher in discussing 
progress the student is making and 
planning more effective experiences for 
him. Parent-teacher conferences are not 
to be considered as the only evaluation 
technique, but merely as part of a 
general conference program. 

J. Paul Leonard says, “Evaluation is 
a consideration of how effective a given 
program is in stimulating growth to- 
ward the objectives set up by pupils and 
their leaders.”* In accepting this defini- 
tion, we are thinking of more than the 
results of a testing program and grades 
or marks that the school sends home to 
the parents. We are considering aims 
and goals that have been set for the 
student and are looking for evidence of 
growth and development that has re- 
sulted from experiences planned for 
him. We are seeking strengths and 
weaknesses both of the student and the 
educational program in order to be able 
to plan more effectively for the student. 

In early history of education in 
America, conference time was not an 
essential part of a teacher’s daily pro- 
gram. The community in which the 
teacher taught was small and he knew 
intimately the families of his students. 
He took a part of his salary by board- 
ing in the home of first one and then 
another of his pupils. He saw parents 
of other students frequently and had 
repeated opportunity to discuss each 





1J. Paul Leonard, Developing the Secondary 
School Curriculum, Rinehart, New York: 1946, 
p. 489. 
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child’s. progress in informal situations. 

This situation is true of few, if any 
of our present schools. In order to meet 
this need of establishing parent-teacher 
contacts, many school administrators are 
setting up daily schedules to include a 
conference period for each teacher. This 
is done because in cities instructors 
may live miles from communities in 
which they teach. Homes of the stu- 
dents, on the other hand, usually center 
around the school they attend. This 
gives little or no opportunity for social 
contact between teachers and parents. 
This pattern of living makes scheduled 
conference time a necessity in our 
present day schools. 


The Teacher Has Fears 


Although time is alloted for such 
conferences and educators are in agree- 
ment as to their importance, present 
results show too little benefit is derived 
from them. For such a conference to 
be successful and worthwhile, both par- 
ent and teacher must be prepared to 
work together. 

Let us imagine that we are Miss Jones, 
a new teacher in East High School. Miss 
Jones has always graded on the “curve,” 
a system which showed her a prescribed 
number of A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s, and F’s. 
In the last faculty meeting, the prin- 
cipal of East High School had urged 
his teachers to minimize failures. In his 
opinion, low marks meant failure on the 
part of teachers instead of students. 
Despite many after-school hours, special 
assignments, and individual help for 
laggard students, Miss Jones felt her 
work ineffectual. She still had failures 
and low marks. 

Miss Jones is in the lounge pondering 
how marks are to be determined in 
East High School. A note arrives from 
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the principal. It is the request for a 
conference from Mrs. Cox, mother of 
one of the students. Miss Jones checks 
Jane’s record. The girl is passing, but 
Miss Jones feels that she is not yet 
familiar enough with her students to 
really judge any of them fairly. Be- 
sides it is the end of the day, Miss 
Jones’ blouse is rumpled and she is due 
at the beauty shop that very afternoon 
for a long overdue shampoo. At such 
times parents often appear and teachers 
have no forewarning. Mrs. Cox meets 
a teacher who is tired, frightened, and 
on the defensive. 


Parents Worry, Too 


But Miss Jones is not alone in her 
fears. Parents have them too. Mr. 
Brown, a successful business man, is in 
his office. His associates speak of him 
as a “self-made man.” The telephone 
rings. It is the principal of East High 
School asking Mr. Brown for a con- 
ference concerning his son. 

Mr. Brown’s education ended with 
the seventh grade when a teacher told 
him he “needn’t come back until he 
could behave himself.” Mr. Brown 
didn’t go back. Of course, his extrovert 
behavior, which “riled” the teacher, has 
been an asset in the business world. 
Yet, he perhaps still carries some guilt 
feelings concerning his unorthodox de- 
parture from school. 

Mr. Brown recalls a conference with 
the principal when Jack. was in the 
fourth grade. There was talk about ma- 
turity, intelligence quotient, grade level 
and several other “high sounding” 
terms. Not understanding this profes- 
sional jargon, Mr. Brown felt the prin- 
cipal was trying to tell him Jack was 
“dumb.” Remembering these experi- 
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ences, his mind now reels with questions: 
“Is Jack as smart as he should be? Have 
we done everything we should for 
Jack? Should I have sent Jack to camp, 
as his mother insisted? Do Jack’s teach- 
ers dislike him? Why aren’ they fair 
to him? Or is he really dumb?” In this 
frame of mind, Mr. Brown will arrive 
at school belligerent and ill at ease. 

What benefit will Jane and Jack 
derive from conferences prefaced by 
these feelings? Such emotions on the 
part of Miss Jones and Mr. Brown are 
not uncommon to conferences that take 
place today. In thinking only of them- 
selves both parent and teacher have 
overlooked the student and his problem. 
Because of this approach each was made 
to recall past unpleasant experiences 
which now color his thinking and 
obscure his reason. These feelings could 
have been avoided if parent and school 
had worked closely together in previous 
years. 


Planning on the part of educators can 
result in successful interviews between 
parents and teachers. These prepara- 
tions should include regularly scheduled 
time for conferences, invitations to par- 
ents to visit school, and special efforts 
to make parents feel welcome and 


familiar with school routines. Such 
planning would result in good parent- 
school relationships which tend to 
prevent unpleasant conferences regard- 
less of the topic. 


Encourage Rapport Early 


Ideally, the pattern of parent-teacher 
as well as teacher-pupil relationships 
should be set when the child enters 
school for the first time. If the teacher 
and mother can become friends, they 
will find a common interest in Johnny 
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or Sue, and much can be done by way 
of evaluating the progress, develop- 
ment, and behavior of the child. 

All such conferences cannot and 
should not be at school. Many mothers 
work away from home and are unable 
to visit the teacher during her con- 
ference period. Others have small chil- 
dren who cannot be left at home while 
the mother visits school. Planning on 
the part of administrators can make it 
possible for teachers to visit in the 
home at the mother’s convenience. 
Many principals make arrangements for 
children in the lower grades to attend 
school only half day for the first few 
weeks of the session. The other half day 
is devoted to home visitation. 

Educators are prone to say that every 
parent should be interested enough to 
come to school to inquire about his 
child’s progress. Parents have a right to 
feel that each teacher should be in- 
terested enough in her students to want 
to know them better through their 
families. 


Mutual Barriers Exist 


Psychologists tell us that rivalry often 
exists between teacher and mdther. It 
is easy to understand how the woman 
who brings her child to school for the 
first time could feel that she has a rival 
in the teacher. Her child has been at 
home for the first six years of his life 
and now he shares the time between 
the home and school. On the other 
hand, psychologists point out that 
teachers are often liable to resent 
mothers. because they seemingly have 
all the things in life ‘that most women 


want—a husband, children, and a home. 

The difference in educational back- 
grounds that exists between teachers 
and parents can be another element 
which hinders the establishing of 
rapport. The fact that parents of many 
children in public schools are not col- 
lege trained people may make them feel 
ill at ease around teachers. Some teachers 
have capitalized on this inadequacy on 
the part of parents to compensate for 
their own feelings of inferiority be- 
cause of low salaries and lack of social 
acceptance. 

Control of relations between teachers 
and parents rests primarily in the hands 
of the school and especially of the 
teacher herself. She needs to accept the 
parent as a person, to welcome her into 
the classroom, and to share mutually 
their interest in the child. 

Evaluation through parent-teacher 
conferences increases in worth as both 
parents and teachers are accustomed to 
working together, as they take place 
regularly and systematically, and as 
both parties are made to feel secure. 

The child benefits from evaluation by 
means of parent-teacher conferences 
because the agencies most interested in 
him, the home and the school, are 
brought together. The teacher has the 
scientific principles of child develop- 
ment and the mother supplies the actual 
facts about Johnny. The exchange is a 
fair one and a better understanding of 
Johnny results both at school and home. 
The student receives help from this 
combination in appraising his progress, 
and plans for his future can be made 
with him that will serve his needs. 
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What 9s a “Good” Report Card?__—§ 


BETTY IRISH 


Although it is not customary editorial practice to use articles which have 
been published previously, we feel that this “timely allegory” by Betty 
Irish, elementary coordinator, San Diego County Schools, Calif., which 
came to our attention a few weeks ago is highly pertinent to this month’s 
issue of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, and should make us pause for reflec- 
tion on the type of yardstick by which we may measure our children. 
We wish to thank the Parent-T eacher C ourier for permission to publish 


this article. 


LONG AGO, when first the world 
began, there was a mother. This First 
Mother had a child who, having reached 
the age when he should go to school, 
was sent to First Teacher. First Child 
attended First School for several weeks, 
and the time came for First Report 
Card. 

First Teacher gave First Report Card 
to First Child, and he carried it happily 
home to First Parent. But First Parent 
looked sadly at First Report Card, and 
said, “I do not understand the markings 
upon this card. Does this card mean 
that my child is better or poorer than 
all other children in First School? Does 
this card mean that First Child reads 
as well as other children? Does this 
mean that First Child can ADD?” 

So First Mother put on her newest 
tiger skin and went to call upon First 
Teacher at the very end of the last hour 
on Friday afternoon. And First Mother 
said to First Teacher, “I do not under- 
stand the markings on this card.” Now, 
if First Teacher had been a woman of 
both courage and sagacity, much of 
the trouble which followed upon her 
words would have been avoided. But 
it was the last hour on Friday after- 
noon, and First Teacher was weary, and 
her courage was greater than her sagac- 
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ity. So she said, “First Mother, First 
Child can sing so sweetly that all the 
birds stop to listen. All the children are 
his friends. He is quicker to run than 
all the others, but slower to read than 
any child. Therefore he is not UP TO 
STANDARD. Unless he works very 
hard and very long he will not PASS. 
And he cannot ADD, even a little—so, 
although he is so happy and so kind, 
and although in time he will grow to 
read and add, he is not an AVERAGE 
FIRST GRADER.” 

So First Mother sadly nodded her 
head and said, “I see. You could not 
give him a Good Report Card!” 

And First Mother took First Child 
unto the cave, and she scolded him 
soundly because he could not add nor 
read as well as other children. And First 
Child wept and he hated the other 
children because they could read and 
add. And he forgot his music, and threw 
stones at all the other children to prove 
that he was UP TO STANDARD. 
And as the weeks went by he threw his 
stones straighter and straighter, and hit 
more and more other children, and grew 
to hate them all. 

Now, if First Teacher had been a 
woman of greater sagacity on that fate- 
ful day so long ago, this is what she, 
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would surely have said to First Mother: 

“First Mother, listen and heed! This 
is the most important learning of life: 
that your child learn to live well with 
other children. Because it is the most 
important learning of life, it is the most 
important learning of the school—for 
school is a part of life. No child is born 
with this skill to live well with others, 
and no child has ever mastered it com- 
pletely. Each child learns little by little 
to be kind to others, to do his share of 
the work, to help, to wait his turn, to 
say the thing he believes to be true in 
such a way that no other is hurt thereby. 
The question to ask is this: Is my child 
growing every day in his ability to live 
well with others? Is he growing happily 
and proudly in this skill? Never can 
report cards be a yardstick to measure 
your child against another child—to 
say ‘My child is better than the rest’ or 
‘My child is poorer than the rest.’ For 
each child must be measured by his own 
yardstick, even as each child must grow 
at his own rate and in his own pattern. 

“And this is the second important 
learning of life: that each must keep his 
body well and strong in order to live 
well with other people. Your child must 
understand how to do this, and he must 
perform faithfully all that he knows. 
This knowledge and this skill grow 
slowly, little by little, and never is the 
learning finished. And never can the 
learning be measured except by the 
child’s own yardstick, which shows how 
much greater that learning is today 
than it was yesterday. So when your 
child is growing in his ability to stay 
well and strong and to help others to 
do likewise, he is a satisfactory child. 
He cannot be measured by another’s 
yardstick, for each child will grow in 
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at 
his own pattern and at his own rate. 

“And this is the third important learn- 
ing of life: First Child finds there are 
many tools he needs to use and to use 
well as he grows in his skill in living 
well with others, and as he builds a 
strong and healthy body. He must read, 
that he may learn what knowledge 
others have of living. He must write, 
that others may share his knowledge. 
He must use many numbers and record 
their use. And his reading and writing 
and counting must be done as well as 
may be, for on these tools hinge a 
part of human progress. But even as 
First Child has learned to run at his 
own rate, even 4s he has made friends 
and kept them in his own way, so must 
he learn in his own pattern to use these 
important tools with skill which grows 
slowly, a growing which is never done. 

“And the wise parent measures the 
growth from day to day and says, ‘First 
Child, you grow well—and we are 
proud of you, First Father and I.’ For 
a wise parent remembers that, by care- 
ful teaching, we can help the child to 
grow—but we can help him to grow 
only at his own rate and in his own 
pattern. We help him to grow only if 
we help him to want to grow. We 
shape the pattern only if we help him 
to want to shape it. 

“A report card is neither a club to 
beat the child into that pattern, nor is 
it a measure by which all children may 
be judged. It is a record of. taking 
stock, so that we may, all of us—First 
Teacher, First Parent, and First Child— 
know what has been done, what needs 
to be done, and the direction now to 
be taken in the doing. And this is the 
meaning to be found in the marks on 
First Report Card.” 
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New. Reports for Old 








OLIN J. WILLS 


The kinds of reports which children carry home have always been a 
source of deep concern for parents, teachers, and children. What these 
reports do to children as well as their effectiveness in translating the 
school’s instructional program to parents are matters for grave con- 
sideration. Olin J. Wills, chairman, Records and Reports Committee, 
Lincoln High School, Portland, Ore., describes one situation in which 
all persons concerned worked together toward improved preparation of 


these reports. 


FOLLOWING a parent-teacher survey 
of opinion on reporting practices in 
Portland (Ore.) schools, a school com- 
mittee on records and reports was set up 
early in the spring of 1945 as a sub- 
committee of a long-range Curriculum 
Council Committee working in the area 
of “Child Growth and Development.” 
Invitations to membership were issued 
by the director of curriculum to per- 
sons who had indicated previous interest 
and to staff members recommended by 
administrators. The initial group con- 
sisted of twenty-five members and 
fourteen consultants representing the 
teachers of the primary, intermediate, 
high schools, and special schools, the 
high school vice-principals, the elemen- 
tary and high school principals, the 
supervisors and directors, and parent- 
teacher associations. 

Meetings were held bi-weekly after 
school hours until June. During this time 
evaluation, marking, and reporting were 
defined as specific problems: to be 
studied. Literature in this field was 
abstracted and discussed and a collection 
of reporting forms in current use in 
other cities begun. 

General principles that evolved from 
this work were: 
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The report to parents should represent 
the philosophy and purpose of the school 
system in which it is used. 

The report should be so constructed as 
to be, understood by the child and the 
parents. . 

Any notice of unsatisfactory work 
should be accompanied by an explana- 
tion of causes of the difficulty and by 
suggestions for remedial measures. 
The child should have an opportunity 
to assist in evaluating his own growth 
for the report to his parents. 

The tone of the report should be warm 
and personal. 

The report should include an estimate of 
the intellectual, physical, social, and 
emotional aspects of the child’s growth. 
The report should be a confidential mat- 
ter which is the concern only of the 
school, the parents, and the child. 

The proposed report form should avoid 
the use of marking systems which make 
unnecessary comparisons among pupils 
in subject achievement, in effort, or in 
ability. It should be helpful to pupil 
and parent in evaluating growth in terms 
of the child’s own needs, achievements, 
and potentialities. 

The. report should provide space for 
written comment by teacher to parent. 
The report should provide space for a 
comment by the parent to the teacher. 
Separate forms should be supplied for 
use in the primary grades (1-3), in the 
intermediate-upper grades (4-8), and in 
the high schools. 
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That portion of the report devoted to 
the behavior of the child should be made 
in positive terms. 

The regular report should be sent home 
less frequently with more complete in- 
formation included. It should be supple- 
mented by personal notes or interviews 
whenever special problems arise. 

The system of reporting should not 
make undue demands upon the time of 
the teacher. 

Whenever a child is not making satis- 
factory progress, the teacher should call 
the parent in for a conference before 
the end of the term. 


A committee of ten principals con- 
tinued the study half time for six weeks 
during the summer of 1945. They con- 
tributed three provisional reporting 
forms. 


_ 


Ideas Are Submitted 

In September the original committee 
resumed work. Subcommittees were set 
up to work in the primary, inter- 
mediate, and high school fields. As ideas 
took shape in these small groups, they 
were submitted to the whole group. 
When approved, they were mimeo- 
graphed and submitted to the adminis- 
trative-supervisory group, and in turn 
by the school principals to their teach- 
ers for comment. Three forms were 
developed in this manner and _ these 
were submitted to the Curriculum 
Council for approval. The council 
recommended their acceptance to the 
superintendent’s staff, after a number 
of changes. 

The cards were approved for trial 
use for the spring 1946 term. The 
teaching staff of forty-three out of fifty- 
nine elementary schools and five out of 
eleven high schools elected to try the 
cards on an experimental basis for one 
term. One special high school came in 
on request. 
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It was recognized that just as various 
groups were represented in the de- 
velopment of the form, so was it neces- 
sary to make careful preparation for 
its first use. Before the cards were is- 
sued, a mimeographed “Guide to the 
Use of the New Progress Report” was 
sent to all participating schools and a 
letter from the superintendent was dis- 
tributed to parents, telling them of the 
experimental use of the new reporting 
forms. Articles were also submitted to 
the daily newspapers and _ student 
papers. The superintendent described 
the change in reports in a radio broad- 
cast, and a panel discussion was placed 
on the air. Parent-teacher groups fol- 
lowed up by setting up small study 
groups in each school after a trial use 
of the new report form. 

“Evaluation Questionnaires for the 
Tentative Progress Record Card” were 
distributed to all parents, teachers, and 
students above the fifth grade near the 
end of the term. 

These asked: 


1. Do you like the analyzed picture of 
what students actually do in different 
school situations? Why? 

- Do you approve of marking on the 
basis of the progress the child makes 
in relation to what he is able to do? 
Why? 

. If your answer is “No” in no. 2, what 
other marking system would you 
recommend? 

- How often would you like the card 
sent home? 

. What do you like most about the 
card? 

. What do you dislike most about the 
card? 

. What suggestions do you have for 
improving or clarifying the card? 

. Have you attended’any study or dis- 
cussion meetings on the report cards? 

. In general, do you approve of the 
new report card? 
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Results Are Tallied 

Returns were received from over 
15,000 parents, 10,000 students, and 745 
teachers. Majority approval was secured 
from parents and teachers for the basic 
questions nos. 1, 2, and g. High school 
students approved only #“2.” Many 
constructive suggestions were elicited 
by the other parts of the questionnaire. 

A section of the Summer 1946 Cur- 
riculum Workshop was assigned to the 
revision of the tentative cards in the 
light of the above returns. Invitations 
to parents, teachers, and administrators 
were extended through all participating 
schools. Responses were confined to 
four elementary principals, two high 
school vice-principals, and four parents. 

This group made a further study of 
the available literature on the develop- 
ment of school reports, individual dif- 
ferences in relation to reporting, effects 
of grades on mental health, promotional 
policies and college entrance require- 
ments, and relation of reports to cumula- 
tive records. This study and the follow- 
ing discussion crystallized the following 
points of view: 


The members of the section feel that 
evaluation, marking, and reporting are 
not the whole of, but parts of, the edu- 
cational process and that intelligent use 
of these parts can give direction to the 
teaching-learning process. They believe 
that: 

The whole child is involved in the 
learning process—the physical, social, 
and emotional, as well as the mental. 
Evaluation must consider these. 

The child as an individual is unique in 
regards to his interests, abilities, needs, 
and previous experiences. Competitive 
marking ignores this uniqueness and 
gives rise to undesirable tensions. 

Desirable outcomes are much broader 
than mere retention of subject matter. 
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They must include subject skills and 
understandings, and habits and attitudes. 

Desirable outcomes may be secured by 
use of a wide variety of material and 
activities. It is not necessary for all 
children to meet exactly the same re- 
quirements. 

Students should participate in the 
evaluation and marking process. 

The use of report cards is but one of 
the ways of keeping parents informed. 


The members also agree that the im- 
provement of reporting is not a simple 
matter of manipulation of symbols, but 
rather a difficult task involving formula- 
tion of educational objectives, the deter- 
mination of individual abilities, and the 
reporting of evaluations to parents in 
an understandable manner. 


With this as a background they re- 
vised the cards on the basis of majority 
approval and comment and submitted 
these revisions in discussion meetings to 
other workshop groups, the elementary 
and high school principals, and the 
supervisory staff members as con- 
sultants. 


A New Format Evolves 

The forms resulting from such inter- 
action were submitted to the super- 
intendent’s staff directly, since the Cur- 
riculum Council holds no summer meet- 
ings. After further changes the progress 
reports were approved for use in all of 
the city schools for 1946-47. 

The elementary forms have specific 
statements of what students actually do 
in school. Under headings such as: 
“Habits and Attitudes,” and “Learning 
to Share and Receive Ideas,” one finds 
“Writes legibly,” “Reads with interest,” 
and “Is courteous and considerate.” 

On the high school card each subject 
area is divided into two sections for 
reporting: 
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“Achievement in skills and under- 


standings.” 

“Habits and Attitudes,” which includes 
four specific items such as “Organizes 
and completes work,” and “Respects 
rights of others,” with spaces for three 
items more peculiar to the teaching 
methods, subject, or student. 


The marking system is the same for 
all three cards. By reporting to parents 
and students whether the child’s 
achievement is (1) better than, (2) con- 
sistent with, or (3) poorer than could 
be expected in the light of what the 
school knows about him, it is hoped that 
situations will be created in which 
poor students can succeed and good 
students will be stimulated to capacity. 

Spaces are provided for teacher and 
parent comments, and a message to par- 
ents encouraging them to seek school 
conferences for more information. 

The high school card promises, in 
addition: 


During the year we will report to you 


in person or by letter on: 
1. How the pupil’s progress compares 
with that of his group. 
. How well he is acquiring such basic 
skills as those involved in com- 
municating ideas and using numbers. 


“Reports on the Development of and 
Suggestions for the Use of the New 
Progress Records” were distributed to 
all schools with the cards. Principals 
were asked to hold study and discussion 
meetings with their teachers and par- 
ents. The teachers in turn were to dis- 
cuss the revised forms with their 
students. 

A vigorous sales campaign has been 
studiously avoided. Newspaper inter- 
views, guest editorials, letters to the 
editor, and radio appearances have been 
used in moderation. It is the ardent hope 
of the sponsors that parents, teachers, 
and students will explore with open 
minds the value of the new forms and 
present constructive comment to the 
schools at the close of the year. 





Youngsters Take a Hand 








PAUL R. GRIM 


If evaluation of child growth is to be truly effective, it must keep in step 
with the changes fundamental to good development. Paul R. Grim, 
director, Student Teaching, College of Education, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, reminds us that in this measurement of attainments 
the child himself must have his share in appraisal. 


AS OTHER ARTICLES have pointed 
out in this issue, the modern concept 
and practice of evaluation is compre- 
hensive in scope, going far beyond the 
traditional process of testing, measuring, 
or examining. Evaluation is the process 
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of gathering and interpreting evidence 
regarding the progress and problems of 
the learner in achieving desirable edu- 
cational objectives. It is based upon the 
assumption that the values of curricular 
experiences are to be determined. The 
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program of evaluation, therefore, must 
function within the framework of the 
educational philosophy of the school. It 
should help to determine the degree to 
which the school is fulfilling its social 
responsibility in modifying the behavior 
of its pupils. Evaluation must always 
operate as an integral part of the learn- 
ing process, not in isolation from it, nor 
as an end in itself. It is, rather, a con- 
tinuous, cumulative process, an aspect 
of functional learning, serving to diag- 
nose learning difficulties and to aid in 
guiding desirable child growth. 

Another essential characteristic of 
modern evaluation is that it attempts to 
secure a complete picture of the in- 
dividual, although it is necessary to 
sample different aspects of behavior at 
different times in a variety of learning 
situations. Interpretations of behavior 
relating to desired goals must be made 
in terms of the total personality of the 
child, even though differing aspects 
may temporarily be examined for the 
purpose of diagnosing learning dif- 
ficulties. 

A modern program of evaluation is 
comprehensive in scope in that it at- 
tempts to appraise pupil progress to- 
ward all the significant goals of the 
school. One cannot safely assume that 
testing for skills and information is a 
valid index of the achievement of other 
equally vital objectives. This points to 
the necessity of utilizing a great variety 
of appraisal instruments in the modern 
evaluation program.’ 

Since pupil growth is a continuous 


1Ralph W. Tyler, Constructing Achievement Tests, 
p. 14. Bureau of Educational Research. Ohio State 
University, Columbus, 1934. 

2 The Commission on the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, The Social Studies in General Education, 
P. 324-325. D. Appleton-Century, New York: 1940. 
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process of interaction of the individual 
with his total environment, the pro- 
gram of evaluation should similarly be 
continuous rather than periodical. Evi- 
dence of pupil growth and progress 
toward personal and social goals should 
be gathered daily. 


The Pupil Plays His Part 

It will be noted in the above brief 
discussion of the characteristics of mod- 
ern evaluation, that the pupil plays an 
important role. He is no more isolated 
from the appraisal process than from 
other aspects of the learning situation. 
This must be true if one accepts the 
assumption that evaluation is an integral 
part of learning. The pupil should share 
in every step in evaluation, just as he 
shares in the planning and carrying out 
of all phases of learning through prob- 
lem solving both in and outside the class- 
room. As he recognizes and accepts 
goals as being personally vital and im- 
portant, he must also learn to determine 
his own status and growth patterns in 
relation to these goals. Thus the pupil 
learns to become increasingly inde- 
pendent in appraising his own progress, 
problems, and growth. 

There are a number of distinct steps 
in which the pupil participates directly 
in evaluation. —~ 


He accepts certain goals as being sig- 
nificant to himself; these serve as motiva- 
tion to his learning. 

He may help the teacher and class grou 
define accepted goals in terms of pupil 
behavior. 

He may suggest experiences valuable in 
achieving these goals. 

He frequently cooperates in helping 
determine and identify situations in the 
school, home, and community which 
are fruitful for appraising desired 
growth. 
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He will aid in securing records of his 
progress toward accepting goals; these 
may include samples of written work 
and creative projects, records of recrea- 
tional reading, radio listening, movie at- 
tendance, hobbies, and many other 
similar activities. 

He will share in interpreting recorded 
behavior—determining what it means in 
light of the desired objectives.* 


A further implication of the sig- 
nificance of self-appraisal is in its rela- 
tion to marking and reporting. Since the 
pupil is an active participant in all phases 
of evaluation, he will, under careful 
teacher guidance, regularly discover his 
strengths, weaknesses, problems, and 
special abilities. Through daily sharing 
and participating in the total learning 
process, he will use the data gathered in 
the evaluation program to guide his 
progress more effectively toward his 
goals. It is, therefore, not necessary for 
the pupil to wait for a monthly grade 
or report in order to determine his 
growth status or pattern. He has been 
an active participant at all stages in the 
planning, directing, and appraising of 
his learning. 


Values Come with Self-Appraisal 
Self-appraisal is especially important in 
modern education in that it provides a 
technique which may function in guid- 
ing learning and adjustment throughout 
life. In more formalized programs of 
testing and measurement, there is rela- 
tively little transfer opportunity to 
other life situations. The pupil—under 
the traditional program—is usually 
“tested” by someone, rather than “test- 
ing” his own achievements. In a truly 
modern program of evaluation many 





3]. Paul Leonard. Developing the Secondary 
School Curriculum, Rinehart. New York: 1946, 
Pp. 492. 
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tests are used and interpreted, but al- 
ways in reference to pupil purposes. 
The pupil sets goals, plans activities, 
helps carry out learning experiences, 
and aids in appraising his own progress. 
Independence in evaluating growth and 
achievement consequently becomes an 
important criterion of educational and 
social maturity. Such a learning skill as 
self-appraisal is valuable in every facet 
of well-adjusted personal-social living. 
Hence the school is serving a vital 
function when it enables the pupil to 
learn better how to judge and place 
values upon his daily adjustments to 
life. Successful social living and re- 
sponsible citizenship require the ability 
to evaluate regularly one’s contributions 
to his family and to the social in- 
stitutions. 


Boys and Girls Judge Themselves 


Teachers in schools throughout the 
nation are daily helping pupils learn 
better to appraise their progress and 
growth. The following are brief samples 
of many such significant techniques 
which the writer has observed. 


In a sixth grade class the teacher has 
over the years developed the technique 
of discussing both group and individual 
goals with her pupils. Group goals are 
evaluated cooperatively through tests, 
written papers, pupils’ work, discussions, 
and the like. Individual pupils discuss 
personal. goals with the teacher and also 
secure the judgment of classmates in 
identifying personal problems. Each 
pupil then writes his personal problem 
or problem area (such as learning self- 
control, courtesy, study habits) in a 
class book which is kept by the teacher. 
Regularly the pupil judges his progress, 
discusses it with the teacher, parents, 
and pupils, and ultimately makes a deci- 
sion regarding his growth toward solving 
his personal problem. When all con- 
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cerned feel that satisfactory progress 
has been made, the pupil removes his 
problem from the class book and con- 
centrates upon other problem areas. 
These data serve as a partial basis for 
parent conferences.* 

* * * * 

In a fourth grade class in a work 
period with wood, clay, weaving, and 
drawing, pupils and teacher regularly 
discuss standards of work, use of time, 
and quality of work. Individual pupils 
explain how they have made their pieces 
and plan for next steps. Other children 
point out work well done and suggest 
specific ways of improvement. The 
children, largely, decide when a project 
is finished, though the teacher helps 
them raise standards with each succeed- 
ing piece of work. . . . The class sets its 
own standards in helping each pupil de- 
cide how to describe his picture for a 
shared assembly. . . . Pupils help deter- 
mine standards for oral reading of their 
selected stories. . . . In arithmetic and 


spelling the children keep their own 
weekly records of check tests. Each 
child’s record is kept in simple graphic 
form and is compared only with his 


own previous work, as he determines the 
direction of his growth in these skills.® 
+* * * * 

A junior-senior high school with an 
outstanding guidance program makes 
effective use of self-appraisal. Test re- 
sults are presented to help the student 
understand his strengths and weaknesses 





* This has been developed by Mabel Squire, sixth 
grade teacher, Bristol School, Webster Groves, Mo. 
5 These techniques are used by Pearl Merriman, 
fourth grade teacher, Campus Elementary School, 
roe Washington College of Education, Belling- 
am. 


in achievement, his aptitudes, his voca- 
tional preferences, and opportunity for 
success in various college courses. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to discuss their 
problems with trained counselors; much 
stress is placed upon self-understanding 
and self-evaluation. Home rooms are 
small in size, permitting maximum pupil- 
teacher understanding and guidance of 
techniques of self-appraisal. In certain 
class units students write autobiographies 
designed to help them evaluate and 
understand themselves. The student in- 
vestigates himself in relationship to his 
family, has an interview with his coun- 
selor, gathers additional data about him- 
self, outlines his interests and hobbies— 
all in terms of getting a better under- 
standing of himself. He also interviews 
people in various vocational and recrea- 
tional fields, puts the various data to- 
gether, and attempts to draw pertinent 
conclusions regarding himself.* 


In a large city school system recently 
the following recommendation was 
made by the coordinating curriculum 
council, which summarizes our point of 
view regarding self-appraisal: 

“Student participation in checking 
and evaluating may be made a valuable 
exercise in sharing responsibility, de- 
veloping trustworthiness, exercising 
judgment, and developing higher stand- 
ards of neatness, accuracy, and punc- 
tuality.”* 





6 These practices were described by Walter John- 
son, Director of Personnel, University High School, 
University of Minnesota. 

7 School Bulletin, Minneapolis Public Schools, p. 6, 
November 21, 1946. 
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The Principal Looks at Himself 


VIRGIL E. HERRICK 


This article, by Virgil E. Herrick, professor, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is addressed to the principal, but could have been 
addressed to the supervisor, the critic teacher, the educational con- 
sultant, and the superintendent. The principal, in this process of self- 
evaluation, therefore, serves as a symbol for all persons concerned about 
giving leadership to the improvement of educational programs. 


LEADERSHIP IS A FUNCTION— 
not a position or person. Leadership is 
concerned with how people can be 
brought to work together for common 
ends effectively and happily.t Leader- 
ship is the ability to contribute to the 
achievement of those ends either 
through ideas or through ways of 
working to accomplish them, or both. 
Leadership is often confused with com- 
mand but command is concerned with 
power over people, while leadership is 
concerned with power over problems. 
Kimball Young says, 


There is always temptation to make use 
of power, but power always weakens 
Jeadership. Power that ultimately rests 
un force is not real, but only seeming 
power. Real power, so far as a leader is 
concerned, arises through an integration 
of the desires of several people so that 
there is a group loyalty to the collective 
objective or desire; and any person or 
any symbol which represents this ob- 
jective or desire has the power of the 
collective support. . . .? 


Mary P. Follett perhaps expresses this 
more simply, 


When you and I decide on a course of 





1Ordway Tead, The Art of Leadership (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935), p. 12. 

2Kimball Young, An Introductory Sociology 
(New York: American Book Co., 1934), p. 20. 
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action together and do that thing, you 
have no power over me nor I over you, 
but we have power over ourselves to- 
gether. We have, however, no authority 
over John Smith. We could try to get 
‘power’ over him in a number of ways 
. but the only legitimate power we 
could have in connection with John 
Smith is what you and John Smith and 
I could develop together over our three 
selves. . . . Genuine power is power- 
with; pseudo power, power-over.® 


The implication of this definition for 
the principal is that he is not a leader 
merely because he is a principal. He does 
have the power of command, but, more 
important, he has a great opportunity 
for leadership. He becomes a leader 
when he aids the staff in seeing com- 
mon problems and in making a con- 
tribution to their solution. He becomes 
a leader by what he does, not by the 
right of his title and office. His title to 
the office of leadership is his construc- 
tive contribution to an educational pro- 
gram. 

To say that leadership is a function— 
not a person—that it is an opportunity 
to make educational contributions, is 
helpful in placing emphasis upon the im- 
portance of contributing, but it is not 
particularly helpful in suggesting to 
principals the important elements to 





3 Mary P. Follett, Creative Experience (New York: 
Longmans Green & Co., 1928), p. 199. 
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consider in going about making that 
contribution. Five abilities are sug- 
gested, therefore, which any principal 
who is at all concerned about leader- 
ship should consider carefully—(1) 
the ability to accept individual teach- 
ers as worthwhile members of the 
staff, (2) a willingness and a desire for 
learning, (3) the ability to lead group 
discussions and give direction to group 
work, (4) the ability to carry on in- 
dividual counseling, and (5) the ability 
to develop and use a personal and pro- 
fessional philosophy of life and edu- 
cation. 


Is Each Individual Important? 


Every person must have a feeling of 
worthwhileness—an assurance that one 
is someone—as a first condition before 
that person is going to be willing to 
consider and make contributions to the 
common educational problems of a staff. 
This is a factor in the basic nature of 
behavior that no principal should ever 
forget. Teachers on the staff will be 
successful in interpreting policies and 
objectives to the degree to which they 
can discover that in them the interests 
and desires close to their lives are being 
given adequate consideration. One must 
attend to his own feelings and concerns 
first before he is free in any degree to 
attend to the concerns of the group. 

In the staff of the school this feeling 
of importance is directly related to the 
prestige one feels he has in the eyes of 
his fellow-workers. The principal has 
an opportunity to lay the foundation 
for that prestige by accepting the mem- 
bers of the staff as worthwhile persons. 
As a person, one will like some persons 
more than others, one will feel that some 
teachers are doing better work than 
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others, and one will feel that others 
either like you or are antagonistic to 
you. That is a part of all human living 
and it is not suggested here that one 
should love all his fellow men or be- 
lieve all teachers to be equally com- 
petent and interested before he can be 
a leader. Far from it. What is suggested 
is that these differences of feeling and 
competence take on quite a different 
connotation to the individual when he 
feels that he is accepted by another per- 
son or by his group. 

For the principal, the acceptance of 
the staff has to be based on something 
more fundamental than calling them all 
by their first names, having them sit 
around in a circle in faculty meeting, 
having picnics together, or having 
teachers do administrative odd jobs. It 
has to be based on such things as the 
consideration he gives them as persons, 
his willingness to consider their prob- 
lems, the opportunities he provides for 
them to participate in important things, 
their feeling that he feels they can 
learn, that he has not made up his mind 
about them on an absolute basis, and 
that he is not so concerned about his 
own ego that he cannot pay attention 
to theirs. To a principal the acceptance 
of the staff as worthwhile individuals is 
of primary importance, for without it 
the rest of his leadership contribution 
cannot be built. 

Is he a big enough person to include 
others in important projects without 
having it be a threat to his own security? 


Is Learning a Two-Way Affair? 

In giving leadership to a staff trying 
to improve its educational program, it 
is very easy to urge learning for others 
and not for oneself. It is easy to mis- 
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take verbalism and ability to quote 
books and authorities for real under- 
standing. Leadership in the sense of 
meeting this ability is shown by having 
a concern for problems, in wanting to 
find out not only better solutions to 
these problems, but also better ways of 
attacking them. The principal must 
know what real learning is and what it 
means for his own behavior as well as 
for others. He must be willing to face 
the discipline of facts, logic, and values 
in the same way he expects the children 


and the teachers to face and develop” 


such discipline. He should expect his 
decisions to be open to the same scrutiny 
and on the same bases that he expects 
the staff to use in examining its own 
decisions or that children will use in 
examining their own. 

Leadership, then, in respect to this 
willingness and desire for learning, will 
cause the principal to demonstrate his 
desire for and skill in learning by work- 
ing with the staff or with individual 
teachers on projects where this skill and 
understanding can demonstrate itself. 
All the degrees, courses with learned 
professors, or number of books read can 
never substitute for the demonstration 
of this competence in situations that 
make some sense to teachers. Such a 
demonstration will also bring some 
humility and appreciation of what learn- 
ing means and the cost one must pay 
for its treasures. 

Is the principal interested in learning 
for himself? Is he willing to move from 
the authority of persons to the authority 
of problems, ideas, and values? 


Do Group Discussions Have Direction? 


Group discussion by the staff or by 
small groups within the staff is not 
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meant to supplant individual confer- 
ences, carefully prepared talks, reading, 
or research. Group discussion is impor- 
tant because it provides the major op- 
portunity for cooperative intellectual 
activity. Group discussion is concerned 
with the creative contributions of all 
concerned to a problem which the in- 
dividuals of the group hold in com- 
mon. It is one of the major procedures 
through which the staff identifies and 
analyzes its problems, taps the ideas and 
experiences of the group in formulating 
plans and in carrying them out, eval- 
uates present accomplishments, and 
plans next steps. It is also of major 
importance because it is an important 
technique in all teaching wherever 
there is concern for improvement in 
capacity to recognize and think out 
meaningful connections. Thus, if the 
leadership of the school is interested in 
having children increase in their capac- 
ity to think through problems, the best 
insurance that this will actually take 
place is to have teachers become more 
skilled in this same process in dealing 
with their own problems. 

The first ability mentioned, that of 
accepting teachers as worthwhile per- 
sons, is pertinent at this point because 
since the value of group discussion is 
based on the assumption that the total 
experience and intelligence of the group 
will be brought to bear on the problem 
being discussed, it is extremely impor- 
tant that all members of the group feel 
sufficiently secure to be willing to 
reveal their ideas. Unless they do, the 
full power of the group will be lost. 
The difficult problem of leadership in 
group discussion is just at this point, 
however. It is the problem of how to 
keep tapping the ideas of the group 
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while at the same time making sure that 
errors, unrelated ideas, key ideas, and 
fundamental relationships are being rec- 
ognized and appropriate selection and 
use of them is being made. The diffi- 
culty as well as the importance of this 
two-headed problem in group discussion 
can probably be brought out by the 
following example. 

A principal and a staff are discussing 
the problems of an individual child— 
in small closely knit staffs—a situation 
frequently highly charged emotionally. 
The staff has agreed that their discus- 
sion might be clearer and move a little 
more rapidly if they would make a 
distinction between what might be con- 
sidered as facts about the child or what 
the child actually did, and the factors 
or motives which the faculty inferred 
from that behavior to explain it. The 
making of this distinction is an act of 
leadership on the part of some member 
of the group because it accomplishes 
two things immediately—it points out 
an important distinction which clarifies 
two basic elements in the problem—that 
of fact and the one of interpretation of 
fact, and it provides the staff with a 
working sequence which they can use 
in attacking the problem as well as 
settling the limits within which they are 
to work. This important contribution 
does not, however, eliminate the prob- 
lem of how to keep all the avenues of 
communication open and at the same 
time make sure suitable evaluation of 
the ideas contributed is being made. 

At this point, some principals have 
stifled their natural impulse to have each 
fact or interpretation critically eval- 
uated and reviewed by themselves or 
the staff while everyone is able to at- 
tach such contributions to individuals. 
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They see their behavior as leaders con- 
sisting of two major steps: first, to get 
all the facts or ideas about the child on 
the blackboard without any attempt to 
evaluate them or attach them to in- 
dividuals; and second, after the group 
has become acquainted with all the ideas 
contributed, to proceed to evaluate 
them on the basis of criteria developed 
by the group as a whole, 

The problem of evaluation in group 
work is usually handled by having vari- 
ous members of the group make per- 
sonal judgments about the value of 
certain ideas using frames of reference 
for this judgment which are unknown 
to every other member. Where this 
takes place there cannot be a meeting 
of the minds in testing ideas because 
the basis for making judgments is un- 
known. The function of the leader at 
this point, therefore, is to make sure 
that the group is able to define and 
place on the blackboard the criteria or 
generalizations about behavior which 
they will want to use in interpreting 
the behavior of this child. When all 
members of the group have access to 
both the ideas and bases to be used for 
evaluation there is greater security and 
willingness on the part of each individ- 
ual teacher to attempt to actually make 
the evaluation and to understand the 
child. 

When group discussion is carried on 
under the above conditions, errors are 
valuable in that they may lead into con- 
structive inquiry by the group or point 
out areas that need clarification and 
further understanding. When a teacher 
can find this out for herself in a situa- 
tion where the tools and techniques for 
improvement are being used, there is 
much greater reason to believe that her 
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incentives for continued learning will 
be correspondingly great. Good leader- 
ship makes sure that this kind of ex- 
perience is possible for every member 
of the staff. 

The final point which might be made 
in discussing the place of leadership in 
group discussion is the function of the 
summary as a means of closing this 
activity. The summary should make 
sure that the loose ideas are tied to- 
gether, that the group receives a per- 
spective of the course the thinking of 
the group has taken in order to know 
where it is and how it got there, that 
the conclusions reached are pointed out, 
and that the responsibilities and topics 
for next meetings are known. 

The summary may be made by one 
person or by the group and may be left 
until the end of the discussion period 
or interlarded at appropriate points in 
the course of the discussion. The sum- 
mary of the thinking is an important 
preface to the decisions of what to do, 
who is to do it, and when and how to 
do it. Such decisions cannot be made 
without first considering the nature of 
the problem, the nature of the group 
and its leadership, and the place they 
have reached in thinking about their 
problem. The responsibility of the 
leader is to see that summaries are made 
and that the group becomes increasingly 
skilled in facing and making decisions. 
The principal has an opportunity for 
leadership in actually making such 
summaries and in pointing up the di- 
rection in which the thinking of the 
staff is going. 

Is the principal willing to think 
‘through problems with teachers? Is he 
trying to develop the skills necessary in 
group discussion? Is he able to pull 
group thinking together and actually 
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use it in making decisions and in seeing 
next steps? 


Are Opportunities for Individual 
Counseling Provided? 

As has been said before, the principal 
must deal with the problems and anxie- 
ties of individual children, teachers, and 
parents. He is in the key position for 
making some contributions to the de- 
velopment of the individuals with whom 
he works. Skill in individual counseling 
is an important attribute in his being 
able to give some leadership in this area 
of his educational responsibilities. 

The chief purpose of this kind of 
counseling is to enable those persons 
who are emotionally disturbed and 
anxious to talk the matter out, to ex- 
press their feelings and emotions, and, 
with the aid of sympathetic and dis- 
cerning help, to map out and work 
toward a solution of their own prob- 
lems. The person seeking counsel sets 
his own goals and works out his own 
adjustments. Such counseling is not for 
the purpose of providing the principal 
with an opportunity to admonish or 
persuade or tell the teacher what should 
be done. The assumption is that most’ 
adults who face problems are able to 
remap their own lives if they are given 
an opportunity to bring their feelings 
and systems of values out into the open 
where they can be examined. Another 
assumption is that the teacher who 
works through to a solution of his own 
emotional problems develops a feeling 
of security as well as independence and 
resourcefulness that will stand him in 
good stead under a wide variety of 
other circumstances.* 





4 Stephen M. Corey and Virgil E. Herrick, “Ad 
justment Counseling with Teachers,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, March 1944, pp. 
87-96. 
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Some of the rules which have been 
worked out for such counseling are: 


The counselor should listen to the 
teacher ir a patient and friendly, but 
intelligently critical manner. 

The counselor should not display any 
kind of authority. 

The counselor should not give advice 
or moral admonition. 

The counselor should not argue with 


the teacher. 
The counselor should talk or ask ques- 
tions only under conditions such as: 


to help the teacher talk. 

to relieve any fears or anxieties on the 
part of the teacher which may be 
affecting his relation to the counselor. 
to praise the teacher for reporting his 
thoughts and feelings accurately. 

to veer the discussion to some topic 
which has been omitted or neglected. 
to discuss implicit assumptions, if this 
is advisable.°*: ® 


From the point of view of the writer, 
group work provides a basis for good 
individual counseling. It completes a 
system of counseling opportunities and 
provides experience from which sug- 
gestions for help can be inferred. In- 
dividual counseling growing out of 
group work is more likely to deal with 
the problems of the individual than 
would be the case in individual coun- 
seling alone where the personal associa- 
tions are limited to a conference room. 
With group work as a background, the 
counselor has the advantage of a com- 
mon language, common experience, and 
common scales of values to be used in 
interpreting the behavior and motives 
of the individual teacher asking help. 
Here, both the teacher and counselor 


5 F, J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Manage- 
ment and the Worker (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1941), p. 287. 

®Carl R. Rogers, Counseling & Psychotherapy 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1942), pp. xi-450. 
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are able to come to the problems of 
adjustment with an _ understanding 
which is usually lacking in the individ- 
ual counseling realtionships. The coun- 
selor becomes a fellow worker. Judg- 
ments are not made in terms of the 
counselor’s omniscience, but in terms of 
the teacher’s growing ability to see and 
interpret his own feelings and needs. 
Words take on common meanings be- 
cause they are understood in the sense 
that both participants have taken part 
in situations where these values have 
been clarified through application and 
use.’ 

Is the principal sufficiently relaxed 
in his own egos so he can help other 
people attend to their own feelings and 
problems and become more competent 
in dealing with them? 


What About Personal and Professional 
Values? 

The discussion of leadership up to 
this point seems to show the importance 
of the fifth ability as a capstone for all 
the others. The principal to be a leader 
must not only have some special area of 
competence which gives vertebrate 
character to his thinking and acting but 
he also must have some concept of im- 
portant values of life and education and 
how all these things go together to 
give direction and scope to his thinking 
and writing. After all is said and done, 
the important element in the kind of 
leadership which is now being discussed 
is the integrity of the person and the 
sincerity of his purpose. It is the core 
around which the consistency of his 
behavior as a principal and as a person 
takes on form and direction. 





7 Virgil E. Herrick and Stephen M. Corey, “Group 
Counseling with Teachers,” Educational Administ~a- 
tion and Supervision, September 1944, p. 330. 
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This fifth responsibility of the prin- 
cipal is the most difficult and most 
important of all because a philosophy 
has meaning and reality to the extent 
it is reflected in his thinking and action. 
A philosophy grows out of one’s work, 
study, and thinking. Working with the 
staff to improve educational programs 
for children can be the testing and 
annealing experience out of which im- 
proved and more vital philosophies can 
grow. 

Does the principal have a consistent 
set of educational and personal values 
which he consciously uses in dealing 


with personal and professional prob- 
lems? Is he willing and able to let other 
people examine it with him? 

Leadership is the helping of a group 
of people achieve their common ends 
effectively and happily. The principal 
of the elementary school has an unusual 
opportunity to provide such leadership 
to his staff. The five factors of impor- 
tance in the development of such leader- 
ship which have been discussed may 
be used as the starting point in the prin- 
cipal’s personal evaluation of his own 
claim to leadership as he works with 
the personnel of his school. 





4 Don’t Want to. Be Like That 








J. B. SCHOOLLAND AND MARJORIE SIMPSON 


Why the unmarried woman teacher is often forced to become a social 
isolate is an enigma to many people. This frank discussion by J. B. 
Schoolland, director, Student Counseling and associate professor of 
Psychology, University of Colorado; and Marjorie Simpson, graduate 
student, University of Colorado, and counselor, University Hill Junior 
High School, Boulder, highlights important factors existing in school 
administration and in the community which militate against the teacher’s 
gaining acceptance as a normal member of society; and also offers some 
suggestions to the teacher herself in solving her personal and profes- 
sional difficulties which bar the way to balanced living. 


. “ARE YOU A TEACHER? You don’t 
look like a teacher. You don’t act like 
one.” Now, just how is a teacher sup- 
posed to look and act? Wher remarks 
like this are still being tossed around by 
the general public, shouldn’t the teacher 
and society disillusion each other con- 
cerning these antiquated ideas? 

In this day of psychology, psychiatry, 
and psychoanalysis, when the adjust- 
ment of the veteran to civilian life is 
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uppermost in the minds of the public, 
when the “problem” child is dissected, 
diagnosed, and prescribed for by the 
schools and professionals, there is one 
group of individuals long ignored by 
the public and kindly humored by the 
professionals that needs the attention 
of society as a whole. Those individuals 
are too often the ridiculed, harassed, 
thwarted, and unhappy unmarried 
school teachers. One has only to ob- 
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serve, talk to them, and work with them 
to know that many of them have such 
problems in their lives, both public and 
personal, that living has become a 
burden, a duty to be performed—the 
only happiness they find is in their 
work. When statistics show that a 
greater percentage of teachers develop 
psychoneurotic tendencies than mem- 
bers of any other profession, then it’s 
time to wake up to the seriousness of 
the situation. It’s time for both society 
and the teacher to analyze themselves, 
face their shortcomings and then do 
something about the dilemma. 

The single woman teacher is con- 
cerned primarily in this treatise because 
the married teachers live a more nearly 
normal life outside of school, have 
more adult contacts with the com- 
munity and are drawn into activities by 
their respective husbands or wives. 
Single men teachers are definitely in 
the minority and because they are born 
men have rights and privileges accorded 
them that are denied unmarried women. 
Consequently, they aren’t included in 
this group. Some of the difficulties pre- 
sented are typical teacher situations but 
are more pronounced in relation to the 
single woman. Those who teach in cities 
are not met with so many problems be- 
cause they can lose their professional 
identity in the crowds and better live 
their own lives. It is the small town 
and community teacher who needs the 
attention of the people as a whole. 


Examples of Maladjustment 


One of the first principles of mental 
hygiene is to look objectively at a 
problem, acknowledge its existence, de- 
termine the cause, then set about adjust- 
ing it. It is not difficult to recognize the 
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problem that exists, for one has only to 
look about him to see examples of every 
type of neurosis existing in the educa- 
tional group. The too oft-repeated re- 
mark, “Oh, she’s just an old maid school 
teacher,” or “Most teachers are neu- 
rotic” is proof of this. We hear it so 
often we have accepted it, not without 
resentment, but have come to believe it 
is hopeless and do nothing about it. 

Psychology teaches us that every mal- 
adjusted person shows a tendency to- 
ward defensive and compensatory be- 
havior. All of us have seen the timid, 
retiring woman who usually travels 
alone. She is afraid of criticism and 
shows a terrific inferiority complex in 
public. This can be observed by the way 
in which she enters a restaurant and 
orders a meal as if she were apologizing 
for being there. The paying of the food 
check constitutes a major crisis in her 
life. Her loneliness is evidenced by the 
wistful, withdrawn expression on her 
face and the only time she comes to 
life and asserts herself is when she faces 
a classroom of children where her reign 
is supreme. She represents the repressed 
individual, so sensitive that public pres- 
sure, family troubles and life in general 
are too much for her and she lives in- 
wardly only. 

Then there is the aggressive and 
dogmatic person who orders everyone 
around, is very positive in her manners, 
complains about everything from the 
weather to the sales tax. She believes her 
way is the only one and her students 
the only ones who are being properly 
taught. Her greatest pleasure in life is 
fault-finding and thus she relieves her 
feeling of inferiority in this manner. 

One of the more common forms of 
compensatory behavior is the person 
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who completely sublimates herself in 
her work, believing that to be her only 
salvation. Her school work does not 
end at four o’clock, but goes on far 
into the night with her grading papers, 
planning lessons, thinking about student 
problems, and entering only into school 
activities. This teacher lives, breathes; 
and thinks school and pours out her 
soul for the “cause” little realizing the 
effect of this thinking upon herself 
as an individual. 

We can’t ignore the teachers who 
have a tendency to compensate through 
the children under their guidance. 
These try to outdo each other in com- 
paring the accomplishments of their 
pupils with those of other pedagogues. 
They try to drive and coerce their stu- 
dents to excel in grades, contests, and 
drives of various kinds, and parent at- 
tendance at PTA meetings. This attitude 
expresses a more remote type of com- 
pensation, but it is quite prevalent and 
fosters jealousy, envy, and ill-feeling 
among both the children and fellow- 
workers, It is a definite example of 
insecurity. 

All of us have seen those instructors 
who go around with tight lips and 
frown on the various frivolous doings 
of their fellow faculty members. They 
lift their eyebrows and criticize new 
teachers with new ideas and make it 
difficult for everyone concerned. Often- 
times, if they are well-established, by 
watching for something to criticize, real 
or imaginary, they carry tales to in- 
fluential people in the community or 
to the board members and will cause a 
good teacher to lose her job. These in- 
dividuals can be classified as those who 
compensate against evil in the abstract 
form. 
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One of the most numerous illustra- 
tions of the frustrated type is the teacher 
who resorts to fantasy or day-dreaming. 
The realities of the day and responsibili- 
ties of life are so much for her she looks 
forward to the time when she can go 
to her room at night and dream of fame, 
money, romance, or what have you. 
This is her method of withdrawal. 

So many times one hears the remark, 
“She’s getting childish. She bickers with 
the children and she has nothing to offer 
in an adult way to society.” Retrogres- 
sion is a common type of defense as 
evidenced in this person. When one is 
found to live in an adolescent world 
both in and out of school, when one’s 
greatest contact with people is that of 
children, environment becomes too 
strong and she succumbs to its in- 
fluence. 


Factors for Neuroses 


The teacher’s life work is with chil- 
dren six hours a day and often, with 
the exception of her fellow-workers 
who are in the same situation, days go 
by without her having any other con- 
tacts. Or many an unmarried woman 

oes home to responsibilities which in- 
clude the care of an invalid or aged 
relative who has been left in her home 
because she isn’t married, and both the 
financial and nervous strain are hers to 
bear. So, again, retrogression, a tendency 
to live back in the days when life was 
more pleasant, is a way out. 

Rationalization is a compensation no 
more common to the public school 
teacher than anyone else, but certainly 
there are plenty of the “sour-grape” or 
“sweet-lemon” types in the profession 
who blame everyone else but them- 
selves for their personality problems 
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Courtesy Battle Creek (Mich.) Public Schools 


Social Welcome Is a Need 


and who are too prone to let society 
and the public take all the censure for 
their way of life. 

We know many reading this will feel 
we have drawn an exaggerated picture 
of conditions that exist, but you have 
only to work behind the cash register 
of a cafe for a summer in a university. 
town or stop to look around you in the 
school building to realize not only one, 
but many of these individuals exist in 
every system, and symptoms of these 
complexes appear in all of us. It becomes 
a question of constantly fighting against 
them and circumstances that bring them 
about, or succumbing to the line of least 
resistance. 


Spadework for Normalcy 


Considering the universality of this 
kind of behavior, the next step is to 
determine the causes for these neuroses. 
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Who or what is to blame? How much 
responsibility for these compensations 


can be justly placed upon the shoulders 
of society and how much upon the 
teachers? 

Society should recognize the public 
school instructor as an individual with 
the same feelings, desires, rights, and 
privileges, as any other citizen of the 
country. The teacher should be seen as 
a member of society, not an onlooker. 
She should be seen as a human being 
not set up “on a pedastal” and looked 
upon as something set apart from com- 
munity life. She should be given a 
chance to live a normal life. Why should 
parents and society expect more ethi- 
cally from their teachers than they are 
willing to give themselves? Surely not 
because they really believe that in this 
day and age children are going to follow 
the examples of their teachers! Most 
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youngsters look first to their parents for 
principles of living and guidance and 
then to movies, comics, and radio to do 
the rest. How can a teacher who lives 
a cloistered, narrow, abnormal life be 
an example for any child to follow and 
what parent wants his child to emulate 
a life of this kind? 

How many communities accept the 
teachers by acknowledging their social 
rights or by making an effort to know 
them as persons instead of professionals? 
It would probably astound the public 
to know how few teachers are ever 
invited into the homes of the com- 
munity for a social get-together, bridge, 
or good conversation. If they are asked 
for an evening it is usually to discuss 
Johnny’s report card or Mary’s talents. 
When a dentist invites a friend into his 
home, I am reasonably sure he doesn’t 
spend the time discussing the last tooth 
extracted or the bridge-work to be 
done, but probably talks politics, reli- 
gion, and his philosophy of life. But 
these subjects are taboo for the teacher 
who is supposed to keep her opinions 
to herself. Why not make an effort to 
share a normal home life with a person 
who would appreciate it and thus enrich 
your own and her life, too? A teacher, 
yes, but an individual with the capacity 
to give and enjoy friendship with per- 
sons outside her own profession. 


Let Miss X Do it! 

The teacher shortage—God bless it, 
for it brings emancipation—is not due 
wholly to poor salaries. Many teachers 
left their jobs due to the ethical and 
professional standards imposed upon 
them by the communities where they 
taught. They went to positions that of- 
fered them not only more pay, but 
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better working hours and conditions, 
and a chance to live a normal life. Hap- 
piness, an opportunity to be oneself, is 
more important in anyone’s life than a 
salary one can’t enjoy as an ordinary 
citizen of the community. Society rec- 
onizes the value of the teacher in a 
community when it comes to needing a 
scout counselor, a Sunday school 
teacher, a coach for a play, a hard 
working committee member, a youth 
canteen sponsor, or any other task that 
is disagreeable or inconvenient for the 
businessman or woman or home-maker. 
The single woman instructor is the logi- 
cal one because she doesn’t have a home 
and family to care for and is a servant 
of the people. 

The fact that she has worked with 
children all day or all week makes no 
difference to the members of society 
when they want someone to take the 

“youngsters” off their hands. Why not 
ask the teachers to sponsor or help with 
adult organizations, and let many of the 
adults get the experience of handling 
children outside of school? 

The teacher not only offers reading, 
w riting, and arithmetic to the child but 
she is expected to teach manners, morals, 
health, and cleanliness. She must try to 
help the child adjust to a broken or 
unhappy home, to counsel and advise 
him with his problems, to teach him 
to get along with people, and to prepare 
him for that same society that ignores 
her as an individual—makes no effort 
to know her as a friend but keeps her 
at a distance to be known only profes- 
sionally. Who is going to help her adjust 
to life, to counsel and advise her how to 
take her place in an adult world as a 
member of society? Since society is 
made up of individuals—and we still 
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recognize teachers as such—doesn’t so- 
ciety have any responsibility toward the 
profession socially speaking? 


Bill of Rights for Teachers 

Colleges and universities could do 
more than they do to help make teach- 
ing a happier profession by instilling 
within their students a different attitude 
toward their jobs. They could teach the 
graduates that they have a right to stand 
for their convictions, a right to express 
what they believe in the classroom and 
community—notice we said express, not 
impose their ideas and views on their 
pupils—and present the subject matter 
from every viewpoint including their 
own. 

The institutions of higher learning 
could be a little kinder and more under- 
standing in their attitude toward teach- 
ers who return for additional work and 
make more of an effort to help mal- 
adjusted individuals. The instructors 
don’t need to make it so obvious to their 
summer school classes that they have a 
group of “old maid school teachers and 
neurotics” to teach. Instead of just 
“dishing out” the subject matter, they 
might make an honest effort to help 
the teacher help herself to be a more 
integrated part of society. 

The public, as a whole, needs to be 
re-educated in its attitude toward the 
profession and although a change is 
coming about, it is a slow process. Let 
more reading material on this subject 
be put before the public eye and a 
definite effort be made to improve that 
situation instead of sitting back and 
saying, “Well, what can I do about it?” 


Administration Feeds Frustration 
Boards of education have made it 
difficult, and in many cases, impossible, 
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for a woman teacher to live a normal 
life by putting into contracts a clause 
which says if she marries, she loses her 
job. In some instances, this has kept a 
girl from marrying due to financial dif- 
ficulties and since this may be the only 
profession for which she is trained, she 
is denied the benefits of married life. 
Even today, married women teaching 
on an emergency contract know that 
when the shortage is over their jobs will 
end regardless of how well they’ve done 
their work. Is it any wonder a girl feels 
frustrated and hopeless when she not 
only can’t marry if she is a teacher, but 
is also penalized for not being married 
by drawing a lower salary in some cases 
than married men? 

Many administrators are partially re- 
sponsible for the idiosyncrasies of their 
teachers because of their attitude toward 
the staff. They quite often impose their 
ideas on them and force them to teach 
things and in ways that are against their 
own convictions. Often the adminis- 
trator takes his job so seriously he for- 
gets to be friends with his teachers and 
keeps them in awe of him. A little 
“counseling and guidance,” a lot of 
humor and understanding could go a 
long way toward making the teacher’s 
life more pleasant. What pleasure it is 
to work under a principal who praises 
occasionally, who trusts one’s judgment, 
and gives one a chance to work out 
new ideas. 


The Masculine Viewpoint 

The single woman’s views and at- 
titudes on life may be poorly balanced 
because of the feminine world in which 
she works as well as the adolescent one. 
Men are not drawn to the teaching 
profession because it has not offered any 
challenge financially, and the schools 
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are filled with women who teach be- 
cause they like working with children, 
are fitted for it, and idealistic enough 
to put their jobs before their salaries. 

Men have done their share to make 
the single teacher’s life less happy by 
the attitude they take toward them, 
especially toward the summer school 
teachers. It is not uncommon to hear 
in a college town the remark that the 
teachers will soon be coming to school 
and ready to throw off the restrictions 
of their communities; and although the 
teacher’s action does not always refute 
this, she resents being classified as a 
frustrated individual who comes to 
school only to “get away” from com- 
munity-imposed standards and to have 
a good time. If some teachers do give 
the impression of being “wild” during 
these summer months, it is because for 
nine months they have been so “held 
down,” so afraid to call their souls their 
own, so watched and criticized for 


everything they’ve said and done, that 
one should have only sympathy for 
them. Men should be a little more 
understanding, cooperative, and helpful 
toward the teacher and not make her 
feel she is “queer,” “frustrated,” or an 
oddity. 


Pattern for Improvement 

The whole responsibility certainly 
doesn’t rest with society alone. The 
teacher herself is also to blame for the 
kind of person she is. She can practice 
a little mental hygiene and try to over- 
come some of her personality problems 
by refusing to take the line of least 
resistance and fighting for what she 
believes in. She should make an honest 


effort to be normal and natural. When- 


she is in the company of people in or 
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out of her profession she should learn 
to stay away from “shop” talk, and 
interest herself and companions in other 
subjects besides school. Many teachers 
love to monopolize the conversation by 
telling what their “children” said or did 
today and expound their educational 
theories. This can be very boring and is 
a good way of seeing to it that another 
invitation is not forthcoming. One of 
the most just criticisms of today against 
teachers is they talk about nothing but 
their work, and don’t show interest in 
what goes on around them. 

One of the reasons, perhaps, society 
doesn’t accept the teacher as a part of 
their social life is because she quite often 
makes them uncomfortable. She may, 
justly or unjustly, have made them feel 
that she is critical of their way of life. 
The teacher herself can do much to 
break down this attitude by seeing to it 
that she is never guilty of the above bad 
manners and by doing her part to put 
at ease everyone around her. 

Everyone must make his own happi- 
ness to a certain extent and the teacher 
is no exception to this. She must make 
an honest effort to gain an objective 
understanding of herself and to learn to 
live outside the classroom by entering 
into available activities in the com- 
munity, by participating in kinds of 
recreation or hobbies not connected 
with school work in order to give her 
a broader view of life and a better 
understanding of adults. 

The teacher must learn to practice 
what she teaches about cooperation and 
getting along with others by putting 
aside petty jealousies and sublimating 
personality conflicts to her work for 
the good of all. She must recognize that 
living is a give-and-take process and that 
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being dogmatic and opinionated doesn’t 
promote happiness any where. 

During the summer months, she 
should travel, go to school out of the 
state, read, rest and relax, mix with 
people or do anything that is different 
from regular routine. If it is necessary 
for her to work, then let it be an experi- 
ence as different from teaching as she 
can find and preferably in an adult 
place of business so she can keep her 
perspective. 


Recognition Wanted 


What then does the teacher want 
from society? She wants a chance to 
live in a community like any other 
citizen. She wants to be accepted 
socially, to be recognized as a person, 
not just a teacher. She wants the public 
to stop hurling the words “old-maid 
school teacher” at her or, at least, tem- 
per it to “bachelor girl.” Then, she, in 
return must cooperate by being a good 
citizen, a normal human being, and 
making an effort to improve her per- 
sonality so she will be an asset in a social 
gathering. 

What does the teacher want from 
the board of education and the admin- 
istrators? She wants to feel she is trust- 
worthy enough to do a job well without 
having to sign contracts that auto- 
matically put her outside the realm of 
a normal way of life. She wants to feel 
free to marry if she likes without losing 
her job or to feel that an equal salary 


will be paid for a job well done, not a 
lower one because she’s single. She 
wants to be a friend and co-worker with 
the administrator, not an inferior. Then 
she, in return, must give the best pos- 
sible cooperation to the boards of edu- 
cation and work hand in hand with her 
administrators—taking criticism kindly, 
recognizing her need to grow, and 
using new ideas and methods. 

Above all, let the teacher be proud 
of her profession. All of us,have known 
persons who were ashamed to admit 
they were teachers because they could 
notice a visible change of attitude in 
the persons with whom they talked. 
But a profession is only as good as the 
people who represent it. Learn to lift 
your head, face the world and say with 
pride and conviction, “I am a teacher 
and a human being.” Don’t be afraid 
to express your opinions and act normal 
because, now, if ever, is the time for 
teachers to rise to the occasion and 
prove to society they have something 
to offer as individuals as well as teachers. 

The day of the long-skirted, horn- 
rimmed spectacled, old-maid school 
teacher is over. There is help for us, 
first within ourselves, then from society 
as a whole. But we need to look around 
us, to see how justly the public criticizes 
us and instead of feeling abused and 
sorry for ourselves, we should hold up 
our heads and say not only, “I don’t 
want to be like that,” but “I won’t be 
like that.” 








ASCD IS PLANNING to sponsor some summer workshops in collaboration with 
state universities and colleges. July 28-August 1 have been set as dates for a week’s 
conference at Washington State College in Pullman. 
The University of Nebraska has scheduled a three-day conference, July 31- 
August 2, sponsored jointly by the university, ASCD, and other educational groups. 
It is possible that other conferences may be held in Michigan and Connecticut. 
The News Exchange and the May issue will carry further details. 
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Shall Tests Go. Out of the Window? — 


GUY M. WILSON 


No, tests should not be discarded altogether, our author assures us, but 
he does feel that there is room for growth of concept. The editors believe 
that much rethinking of this process is necessary and we cannot solve 
the problem by failing to meet it. Therefore, we present this article by 
Guy M. Wilson, Professor Emeritus, School of Education, General 
College, Boston University, Mass., which suggests a point of view of 
the function of tests and testing in the modern school. 


IT IS THE TEACHER who is the 
key individual in the actual development 
of any school program. She is the one 
who comes into immediate contact with 


the pupils, for whom the school exists. . 


‘Parents represent a wealth of concern 
and interest on the side of the pupil. 
Administrative and supervisory officers 
are on the side of the teacher, sup- 
posedly to make her work more pleasant 
and effective. But it is the teacher who 
is the key to what happens to children. 
Any research or administrative pro- 
grams which reach the classroom and 
the child should be arranged coopera- 
tively with the teacher. 
As the teacher rises in responsibility 
and power, her obligations increase. She 
is no longer a convenient servant, cover- 
ing a predetermined course of study by 
specified methods, or in extreme cases, 
covering specified pages in specified 
textbooks. Books should be at hand— 
texts, supplementary books, reference 
books, free reading books. Means for 
developing firsthand experiences should 
be available. Curriculum bulletins co- 
operatively produced by teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and curriculum 
specialists should furnish guides, but 
always they are merely suggestive. All 
materials must be constantly supple- 
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mented by new references, new illus- 
trative units, and reports on superior 
work of teachers. The needs of the 
children, as interpreted by their teach- 
ers, and by the pupils themselves, are 
the important factors in determining 
what shall be done from day to day in 
particular schoolrooms. 

Tests enter into this picture as service 
tools, potentially useful as aids in dis- 
covering the needs (and accomplish- 
ments) of the children. Can tests be as 
fluid, as spontaneous, as adaptable as 
the needs of the children require? They 
cannot without much help from the 
classroom teacher. She must change and 
adapt, or create anew, as she wisely 
interprets the needs of her pupils. This 
means that most tests used will be in- 
formal and teacher-made. 

It can be predicted that at least two- 
thirds of school work does not lend 
itself to testing by the use of standard- 
ized tests. Since standardized tests to 
date, notwithstanding efforts to the con- 
trary, emphasize drill material and the 
drill viewpoint, such tests are unac- 
ceptable in many phases of the school 
program. Any tests dealing with prob- 
lem situations or children’s appreciations 
must be informal and teacher-made. For 
much of this work no tests are needed. 
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Teachers Express Their Views 


The view that the teacher is of major 
importance in the testing program is 
readily understood and accepted by 
teachers. One teacher says: 


Tests are of little value if given merely 
for the sake of having a testing program. 
Such tests are usually given near the close 
of the year when they can serve little pur- 
pose except general comparisons. 

Useful tests are fairly frequent and rea- 
sonably short in length. They should be 
used to show the child where he needs to 
place more emphasis. The record should 
be so kept that the child may see his im- 
provement. Tests should be planned as a 
benefit to the child’s progress, and so used 
and kept that he may see their value to 
himself. 


Another writes: 

Teachers are interested in pre-tests that 
reveal the phases of the work to which 
pupils need to give attention. They should 
help the teacher in planning for individual 
differences. Tests can help in revealing to 
pupils and teacher the next steps in learn- 
ing and teaching. General batteries of tests 
given at the close of the year have little 
value for anyone. Frequently they do not 
give good general appraisals. They tend 
to transform problem and appreciation 
subjects into drill subjects, if the questions 
are taken seriously by the teacher. 


Still a third expresses this opinion: 

Truly functional tests need not be kept 
secret. They may be open to inspection by 
the pupils at any time. In drill subjects, 
they will tend to provide complete cover- 
age and hence will fully indicate the drill 
load. In problem situations, they should 
give free choice among many large prob- 
lem opportunities and in no case call for 
minor details. Hence, there is every advan- 
tage in having children know the examina- 
tion long in advance. In appreciation 
subjects, only personal likes and interpreta- 
tions should be called for, and there should 
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be no surprises; pupils and teacher to- 
gether might properly determine any ex- 
amination well in advance of the time for 
writing, if writing is called for. 


Determiners for Testing 

Obviously, tests to be functional, truly 
useful in the schoolroom, must be con- 
structed with great care and discrimina- 
tion. Among the important factors that 
should operate to determine and change 
the form and content of tests are the 
following, listed somewhat in the order 
of their value: 

The pupil and his needs must, by all 
odds, be listed as the first and great 
factor. In a second grade spelling list 
of a standard test, I find the words 
door, seed, winter, gate, broke, wagon. 
Are these good words for a particular 
second grade? The answer must come 
from the children. Are the words 
known by the children of my room 
well enough to come easily into spon- 
taneous writing? Have the children of 
my room studied all of these words for 
mastery? 

For almost any second grade, the 
answer to both these key questions 
would be in the negative. Therefore the 
teacher should go through the list with 
a blue pencil, freely marking out the 
inappropriate words. There is no advan- 
tage in confrofiting children with end- 
tasks on which they are sure to register 
a high degree of failure. Failure is not 
educative; it is not good mental hy giene; 
it is not good teaching. 

The kind of learning experience 
which the teacher has provided for 
children is the second factor for deter- 
mining the content and form of a test. 
What has been done; what has been 
taught? How has it been done; how has 
it been taught? If the child is not to be 
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contused, dazed, and stunned, these are 
legitimate questions. 

In a primary battery of a standard 
test, second grade children are expected 
to read understandingly (and be tested 
for a grade, possibly for promotion) 
about queen bees, workers, and drones; 
about telephones, electricity and electric 
irons; about weapons, engines, and other 
machines in a museum. Whether or not 
this is appropriate testing depends upon 
what the teacher has done, what the 
community affords in the way of ex- 
perience, and what the children have 
done. 

These points are probably clearer in 
an arithmetic test for second grade 
children in the same battery. In the 
fundamentals, the children are expected 
to add to five addends with dollars and 
cents, to subtract to four places, in- 
cluding zeroes and double borrowing, 
to do one-place multiplying into zero, 
to do simple short division, and to take 
one-half of eighteen. This represents a 
considerable amount of drill, none of 
which is good for a typical second 
grade; informal, informational units 
would be better.? 

In the problems section of the arith- 
metic test in this battery, children are 
given opportunity to use judgment (if 
the work is properly done) in buying a 
pony, in buying a calf, in buying milk 
and bread, in buying hay, in buying a 
camera. These tasks are quite unreason- 
able for second grade children in gen- 
eral, and unless the teacher has taken up 
this particular work with these chil- 
dren, the items should be deleted from 
the test when and if given. 





1 Guy M. Wilson, ‘New Standards in Arithmetic”, 
Journal of Educational Research, 22: 351-360, De- 
cember 1930. 
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The third factor for determining the 
form and content of a test is the goal 
toward which learning in a particular 
subject or field is planned. This point 
has been emphasized again and again 
throughout this article. But it cannot 
be said too often that a wrong testing 
program can defeat legitimate aims. It 
has succeeded in doing so in nearly 
every subject—in spelling, in arithmetic, 
certainly in history, geography, science, 
and literature. The power to test is the 
power to destroy. Standardized tests 
may frequently be made to aid in teach- 
ing the drill subjects, although wrong 
tests can be detrimental here. But in 
problem situations and in developing 
appreciations, standardized tests are 
generally detrimental and probably will 
continue to be detrimental; tests, if any, 
in these subjects must be informal and 
teacher-made. Unless a test reinforces 
the final goal, it is not a good test. 

The method used as most appropriate 
for learning is the fourth factor for de- 
termining the testing program in a sub- 
ject. The points made above are ap- 
plicable here. To date, in general, the 
whole influence of standardized tests is 
to emphasize drill. As noted above, in at 
least two-thirds of school work this is 
the wrong method. Appreciation ex- 
perience should frequently go without 
any testing, except the informal testing 
of class discussions. Ability in problem 
solving can not be tested legitimately 
by drill-type tests. Unless the require- 
ments of right teaching methods are 
observed, the test should be discarded. 

Should statistics or standardization be 
listed as an important factor in the teach- 
er’s testing program? Probably not, or if 
so, at least it is a subordinate factor, the 
fifth in the list, with four factors tre- 
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mendously important standing above it. 
Statistics is a tool; it may sometimes 
be used for polishing and refining; it 
may aid in interpretation; it should 
never be used as a primary determiner. 
Used as if it were the chief determinant, 
it leads to outstanding blundering. For 
example, a third grade child tries an 
arithmetic reasoning test or problem 
scale; there are twenty problems; he 
fails on half of them; he gets an equated 
score of 36; and this gives him a grade 
equivalent of 3.8. 

This statistically determined testing 
program and summary is wrong from 
start to finish, and its general influence 
is bad. In the first place, it misses the 
purpose of problem work in arithmetic; 
it reduces valuable functional problem 
opportunities to words and cues and 
drill, all of which are wrong. In the 
second place, it presents chiefly an op- 
portunity for confusion and failure. In 
the third place, the determination of a 


3-8 grade placement misses the point of 
true instruction and also misses the 
spirit of the modern school, in which 
failure is replaced by success. 


A Plea for Sanity 

The above discussion on tests has 
sought to loosen the strangle hold of the 
standardized testing program, to aid in 
the movement for good mental hygiene 
and humane treatment of children in all 
teaching, and to encourage the teacher 
who takes her teaching task as a sacred 
trust in terms of child needs today and 
adult and national needs tomorrow. 

There is the constant tendency in our 
profession to exploit one idea at a time, 
and to hail a new idea as if it were a 
panacea. Our profession would look 
saner to others, and would actually 
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show greater sanity, if we kept the his- 
torical viewpoint on schoolroom prac- 
tices, recognizing the good in the old, 
and merely adding anything of value 
which the new might develop. Many 
teachers and supervisors condemn drill 
because it is old. It was applied too 
widely, too ruthlessly; but it has high 
value in limited areas—when preceded 
by meaning, motivation, and pupil- 
teacher planning. 

Some teachers and supervisors now 
appear to be at the point of throwing 
overboard all types of testing. There is 
no doubt that standardized testing in its 
panacea days was undiscriminating and 
did much damage, particularly to pupil 
and teacher initiative, and in the fields 
where problem and appreciation tech- 
niques are properly applied. But surely 
any teacher can acquire viewpoints and 
values from a study of the testing move- 
ment, and she should be more resource- 
ful in evaluation because of such study. 
A discussion of “evaluation” today 
which omits all reference to testing, 
standardized, new-type, formal, in- 
formal, or essay—is showing the short- 
sighted policy which historically has 
characterized our profession. We want 
to evaluate adequately and with full 
pupil cooperation and understanding. 
This can be aided by “observation, 
anecdotal records, reports to parents, 
group planning.” But these newer pro- 
cedures in the hands of the average 
teacher are not always adequate. They 
can be aided by judicious use of other 
procedures, some of which date back 
a few years. New terms represent partly 
a natural growth, and partly a desire 
for new terms in order to escape the 
misunderstandings attached to older 
terms. But the well-read teacher should 
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know the essential unity of many terms. 

Gradually we are realizing that the 
traditional curriculum isn’t a good 
guide, nor a good general frame- 
work. Life is much broader than the 
traditional curriculum. A _ functional 
viewpoint on education must take the 
child where he is and advance him in 


line with his background, experience, 
and ambitions; and his morale must be 
maintained, his personality preserved 
and further developed. The experience 
viewpoint is the only profitable one for 
the individual child. He is the chief 
determiner of good evaluation pro- 
cedures. 





Workshop Designing 








W. GEORGE HAYWARD 


Continuous appraisal is necessary in planning experiences for adults 
as well as for children. W. George Hayward, principal, Elmwood 
School, East Orange, N. J., and director of the Lehigh University 
workshop describes how constant evaluation leads to improved learn- 


ing for adults.1 


Courtesy San Francisco (Caltf.) Puowc Scnouis 


Group Planning for Good Growth 


THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY Sum- 
mer Workshop for 1947 is being plan- 
ned. It is the third successive season in 
which such planning has moved for- 
ward. The planning which is now in 
process has been changed each year but 
has continually supported two basic 
policies. First, the program should be 
planned to meet the needs of the teach- 





1In view of forthcoming plans for summer work- 
shops, we feel that this account is timely. We shall 
publish three more articles on the same subject in 
next month’s issue. 
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ers who will participate and second, 
the program and requirements should 
operate in such a way as to encourage 
carry-over throughout the following 
school year to the highest degree pos- 
sible. 


Planning With Those We Serve 

In planning the 1945 workshop, which 
was a cooperative effort between the 
university and the Bethlehem school 
system, numerous conferences were 
held. Preliminary conferences, in which 
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the acting head of the department of 
education, the superintendent of schools, 
and the workshop director participated, 
were held. These were followed by 
conferences between the superintendent 
and principals of the various Bethlehem 
schools, and principals and_ teachers. 
Final plans were laid at a conference of 
the Bethlehem administrators and the 
university representatives. 

Planning for 1946 followed a slightly 
different pattern. The university de- 
cided to plan the workshop so that it 
would serve the teachers of a wider 
area. The head of the department and 
workshop director conferred with a 
number of administrators and teachers 
in the area, as well as members of the 
preceding workshop. Numerous sug- 
gestions were recorded and plans were 
made in keeping with these suggestions. 

The planning of the 1947 workshop 
is now in process. The head of the de- 
partment of education, with the work- 
shop director, first met with an invited 
group of administrators. This group 
will be enlarged and will become the 
Workshop Administrative Advisory 
Council. The next invited group con- 
sisted of teachers who participated in 
one or both of the previous workshops. 
This group will function as the Work- 
shop Student Advisory Council. Both 
of these groups will meet on several oc- 
casions before the summer of 1947. 


Looking at the Program 


In the planning thus far a number of 
problems have been covered. Discussion 
centered around the choice of a topic or 
theme, plan for the workshop day, 
length of the workshop periods, require- 
ments, method of organizing small 
groups, individual conference plan, field 
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trips, previous consultants to be asked 
to return, other suggestions for con- 
sultants and full time staff, and sugges- 
tions for carry-over into the school 
year. It was surprising to find that there 
was almost unanimous agreement on a 
number of the items discussed, not only 
in each advisory group, but between the 
two groups. Some of this agreement 
will cause a continuation of certain 
practices and some will produce change. 
In addition to the advice of the two 
advisory groups mentioned above, the 
results of a carefully planned question- 
naire which each participant filled out 
last summer have been tabulated and 
will have bearing on the plan. 


The Workday Pattern 


The program has had a central theme, 
in 1945—Language Arts, 1946—The 
Curriculum, and 1947—the Improve- 
ment of Instructional Practices. The 
students commute for the most part 
from their homes within a radius of 
thirty-five miles of the university. Com- 
muting has had some effect on the work 
day pattern which follows: 


9:00-10:00 A.M. All teachers meet, kinder- 
garten—grade 12. An- 
nouncements, reports of 
committees, student pan- 
als, talks by specialists, 
consultants, and full-time 
staff. 

10:00-12:00 P.M. Meetings of special study 
groups, 7-10 in number, 
individual study projects, 
individual and group re- 
porting, and discussion 
with combined groups, 
all under the guidance of 
special consultants and 
regular staff. 

12:00- 1:00 P.M. Luncheon—Informal get- 
together in separate din- 
ing room. 
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1:00- 4:00 P.M. Individual and group con- 
ferences on special proj- 
ects. 

Field trips, picnics, social 
events. 


4:00 P.M. 


The Carry-over Pattern 

What goes on in the classroom dur- 
ing the years which follow a workshop 
is of even greater importance than the 
apparent success of the workshop itself. 
This carry-over from the 
Workshop experiences into the regular 
school year stems, primarily, from three 
sources. Shared experiences with col- 
leagues, contributions made to the 
groups and individuals by well-equip- 
ped, experienced specialists and regular 
staff members, and challenging ideas and 
aids to better teaching discovered 
through reading all cause conscious di- 
rection toward self-improvement and 
improved teaching. The sociability of 
fellow-workers and the concrete help 
received from them leads to a desire for 
continued get-togethers so that the sum- 
mer sharing of experiences will not 


come to an abrupt end. College credit: 


for field work extension of the summer 
planning requires that the individual 
will follow through with an activity 
planned under guidance during the 
workshop and an evaluation of these 
experiences. 


Evaluating the Carry-over of 
Workshop Experience 

The director of a workshop has an 
opportunity to observe in a variety of 
ways the carry-over results of the work- 
shop. These observations can best be 
made if students are encouraged to keep 
in contact with him, sharing their suc- 
cesses and their failures. Specific ex- 
amples of such contacts illustrate how 
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they serve to make learning continuous. 

A returned naval lieutenant, some- 
what skeptical of the student-teacher 
planned problem-unit approach to social 
studies, gradually, through discussion 
and reading, decided it was worth a try. 
He recently stated that he was having 
the time of his life with his new experi- 
ment. It hadn’t worked too well with 
one or two groups but he had changed 
that so that he was now finding other 
approaches. With the others he finds it 
hard to keep up with the youngsters. 
Not only that, but his teacher neighbor 
tells me that this chap now has him 
trying some of it and he is coming to 
the workshop next summer. 

And a teacher of some experience 
writes telling she has had a wonderful 
time this fall with the children. So many 
things we discussed really work. 

The group of kindergarten teachers 
of the 1945 workshop met regularly 
during 1945-46, added some of their col- 
leagues, and returned to the 1946 work- 
shop. During the year 1946-47 they 
have continued their meetings and have 
recently included the kindergarten 
teachers of an adjacent community. 
They expect to return with their latest 
additions this summer. The primary and 
intermediate groups of the 1945 work- 
shop met regularly during 1945-46 and 
two groups from the 1946 workshop 
continue to meet. 

All of these groups meet under their 
own power with no sponsorship or 
guidance from the university. The stu- 
dents requested a workshop reunion and 
have come together to plan it with the 
director. It was interesting to note that 


in planning the program they wanted no 


outside speakers. “Just have the staff 
take over with the students and keep it 
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all as informal as usual” was the unani- 
mous declaration of the group. 


Classroom Follow-up 


Giving additional credit for carrying 
over individual projects and experiences 
into practice was an experiment con- 
ducted in connection with the 1946 
workshop. Five semester hours of credit 
were the maximum allowed for the 
work during the five weeks. (This addi- 
tional point of credit was allowed only 
those teachers who took the work for 
five points.) The requirements follow: 


Carry out with your class a unit of 
work, special project, or plan of action 
which was developed and approved dur- 
ing the workshop. Before the end of Janu- 
ary give a written description of the work 
as it was actually carried out showing its 
shortcomings, desirable qualities, and 
necessary changes. In addition to this 
evaluate the workshop experience in the 
following ways: How did it affect your 
teaching, your work as a whole, your 
work with colleagues, children, and par- 
ents? What do you feel might have im- 
proved the workshop experience for you? 


Seventeen students whose teaching is 
distributed from kindergarten through 
twelfth grade elected to carry out this 
extra work. All reports were received 
on time and although they varied con- 
siderably, were, generally, of high 
quality. 

To summarize these reports is difficult 
but a few observations may suffice. In 
the first place, none of the activities 
were carried out specifically as planned. 
Additional planning and study had some 
effect by fall. But the children had a 
major role in effecting change in the 
actual work. This was hoped for by 
the workshop staff, but not expected 


in the degree shown. Teacher interest - 
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ran high in the job at hand and appar- 
ently the children caught this same 
spirit. Change of objective, change of 
point of view, and exciting surprises 
were given throughout the reports. 

Concerning the overall effect of the 
workshop the following few quotations 
will give a partial picture. 


“For the remainder of the year I hope 

to continue following the teachings of 
the workshop—hours spent in the work- 
shop were hours well spent, bound to 
reap profits.” 

“My groups in the schoolroom. were or- 
ganized much as the groups in the work- 
shops—I’m all for workshops for 
teachers.” 

“Many discussions with my fellow teach- 
ers are continually taking place con- 
cerning many points touched upon in 
the workshop.” 

“The tension under which I held classes 
last year was abolished.” 

“I am looking forward to summer school 
in 1947. The workshop gives you a 
chance to solve your problems through 
discussion and suggestions from others 
in the same work.” 

“Because of the stressing of good relation- 
ships between teachers by members of 
the workshop staff I determined to try 
to improve my relationships with my 
associates. One day last month one of 
our teachers, who exemplifies the for- 
merly typical old-maid English teacher, 
quite prim and exacting, stopped as she 
passed my room and said, ‘You know 
Mr. X, I like to come this way, for your 
smile puts me in the right frame of 
mind,’ ” 


Many other quotations could be se- 
lected to show that in a variety of ways 
the workshop had an impact not only on 
the teaching but on the teaching per- 
sonality. 

Planning and follow-up pay dividends. 
Planning, conducting, and following up 


(Continued on page 474) 
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We Measure Growth Together 








RAYMOND J. FREE 


Evaluation should be regarded as part and parcel of the learning process. 
To this end, teachers and children plan together and evaluate learning 
experiences. This article, by Raymond J. Free, coordinator, Language 
Arts, Orange Public Schools, Orange, Tex., illustrates one way of adapt- 
ing this particular point of view toward planning in one area of the 


curriculum. 


FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS con- 
ventional testing has been the principal 
method of evaluating pupil learning. 
Today evaluation, more comprehensive, 
determines effectiveness of the program 
in relation to the accomplishment of 
objectives set up cooperatively between 
pupils and teacher. For the pupils this 
procedure requires numerous oppor- 
tunities for growth and criteria by 
which they can measure their own de- 
velopment. 

The Orange (Tex.) schools have had 
a tremendous task in keeping the edu- 
cational horizons in juxtaposition with 
the expansion of the town. From a 
prewar population of 10,000, Orange 
advanced to a war peak of 60,000 and 
is now leveling off to an industrial 
population of 40,000. With a student 
body increasing at an average rate of 
50 per cent yearly, evaluation became 
an integral part of a dynamic program. 


Workshops Gauge the Year’s Work 


Before 1942, curriculum work was 
done during the school year, but rapid 
expansion necessitated the organization 
of summer workshops to crystallize 
evaluations made during the year. In 
1942 at the University of Texas, and 
in 1943 and 1944 in Orange, instruc- 
tional workshops and curriculum labor- 
atories provided a medium through 
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which professional direction and leader- 
ship were furnished in development and 
revision of basic curricular, instruc- 
tional, and administrative materials and 
procedures; in development and im- 
provement of special materials to be 
used in meeting emergency needs; in the 
preparation of new materials of in- 
struction and administrative procedures; 
in the preparation of teaching materials 
for use by substitute, inexperienced, 
and out-of-practice teachers. Likewise 
the workshops provided a medium 
through which individual teachers en- 
rolled in professional training courses 
for advanced standing or refreshment. 

One area of learning in which teach- 
ers became interested was the language 
arts. Among the consultants was one 
specialist who aided the teachers in 
building a program answering the 
pupils’ problems, serving their needs, 
intensifying and extending their in- 
terests; and in making teachers more 
conscious of the fundamental values 
inherent in language arts and the psy- 
chology of language. As an outgrowth 
of the 1945 workshop at the University 
of Denver, teachers prepared a bro- 
chure, “Teaching English As a Com- 
munication Art,” outlining clinical 
methods for the improvement of read- 
ing, writing, and speech behavior. Con- 
sultants helped the group to evaluate 
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language arts in terms of the pzinciples 
of general semantics for word-fact 
relationship in human reactions. 


Bulletins Preserve Evaluations 


To make the total program available 
to teachers who do not attend work- 
shops, bulletins outlining each year’s 
work are prepared. Since 1942 some 
bulletins have had several revisions or 
rewritings. At the present time the lan- 
guage arts department is using nine 
curriculum bulletins. The following are 
illustrative: 

New Worlds: A Communication Pro- 
gram for Grade Ten 

Knowing Ourselves and Our Neigh- 
bors: A Communication Program for 

Grade Seven 

The bulletins are based on the prin- 
ciple that the first function of language 
is to prepare pupils for speaking, writ- 
ing, reading, listening, observing, and 
thinking. These goals are accomplished 
through such activities as conversation 
and group discussion, informal talks and 
meetings, writing letters and reports, 
taking notes and preparing outlines, 
listening to radio broadcasts and attend- 
ing motion pictures, reading news- 
papers, periodicals, and books. 

For each grade are suggested units 
with reading, a theme in literature, or 
the personal experiences of the pupils 
as the core. Oral and written composi- 
tion becomes purposeful when it is based 
on the reading or the personal experi- 
ences of the pupils. Writing and speak- 
ing show the need for instruction in 
grammar and usage. Each integrated 
unit thus becomes a fusion of oral and 
written expression, of listening and read- 
ing. From purposeful effort to com- 
municate significant ideas and experi- 
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ences, pupils discover their individual 
needs for instrumental grammar, and 
instruction becomes either individual or 
small group. 

Eack unit contains criteria by which 
the teacher and pupil can measure ac- 
complishments. As each unit progresses, 
pupils make self-evaluations. Unit tests 
and examinations contain sections on 
general evaluation in which the pupils 
write why they enjoyed particular ac- 
tivities; what phases of language arts 
they showed most and least improve- 
ment in; what suggestions they have 
concerning the next unit; whether they 
would like emphasis on individual work, 
a class project, or committee work. 

At the end of the unit, there is a gen- 
eral looking back to evaluate progress 
as very poor, poor, fair, good, or ex- 
cellent and to determine what activities 
may need emphasis in the future. A 
typical list to check the various experi- 
ences of pupils at the end of the year 
includes such items as: 


LISTENING 
1. Conversation and telephoning 
Discussions 
Reports 
Directions and announcements 
Story telling and dramatizing 
Poetry and choral speaking 
Oral reading 
. Introductions 
g. Class or assembly programs 
10. The radio in school and home 
11. Recordings and transcriptions 
12. “Broadcasting” by pupils 


SPEAKING 
1. Panel discussions 
Reports 
Book reviews 
Interviewing 
. Oral reading (poetry and prose) 
. Telephoning and conversations 
Introductions 





8. Current events discussions 

9. Program or assembly (to an audience) 
10. Group verse speaking 

11. Reports 

12, Announcements 

13. Informal discussions 

14. Story telling 

15. Meetings 

16. Speeches 

17. Dramatizations 


THINKING, MAKING 
JUDGMENTS 
1. Evaluating motion pictures, radio pro- 

grams, newspaper and magazine stories 
and articles 
Making decisions 
Discussing controversial issues (inter- 
cultural education) 
Determining a word’s meaning from 
context 
Discovering shifts of meaning for the 
same word 
Detecting what the author means by 
using a figure of speech 


EXPRESSING CLEARLY AND 
EFFECTIVELY 

1. Sentences 
a. Complete 
b. Kinds 
Subjects and predicates 
Nouns and adjectives 
Verbs and adverbs 
Capitalization 
Punctuation 
Paragraphing 
Spelling 
Handwriting 


CRITICAL 


TFs PAS 


Language Arts Cut Across 


How the language arts program cuts 
across subject boundaries may best be 
shown by the speech program. In addi- 
tion to oral activities in language arts 
classes and to regular classes in speech, 
a special workshop enables speech 
teachers to give training in dramatic 
expression to pupils in language arts 
classes. The occasions.for such programs 
are plays studied in class or original skits 
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written in class. Students are taken from 
language arts classes for a given time 
to rehearse the skit. The skit is presented 
before the class, other classes studying 
the same selection, or other groups, de- 
pending upon the merit of the per- 
formance. All students are thus given an 
opportunity to participate in a wide 
variety of speech activities, in which 
emphasis is on personality growth and 
development rather than on a highly 
polished performance. 

The language arts teachers, the li- 
brarian, and the counselors work to- 
gether to stimulate the free reading 
program and to use this program not 
only for learning and recreational ex- 
periences for the pupil but as a means 
for guidance. The aim is to stimulate 
the pupil’s desire to read and to provide 
ample time for him to read at school. 

As a contribution to nutrition educa- 
tion, language arts classes made a survey 
of the eating habits of hundreds of 
school children, of their food prefer- 
ences, of the kinds of lunches selected 
in the lunchroom, and the cost of these 
lunches. News articles, oral reports, 
group discussions, and dramatic skits 
about nutrition problems in school and 
home grew out of these surveys. 

In one unit on “The History of 
Orange,” pupils in language arts classes 
wrote histories of the town based on 
information secured from all their 
classes: homeroom programs—the early 
history and first settlements; social 
studies—transportation, city govern- 
ment, natural resources; science—in- 
dustries, mathematics—graphs; art— 
illustrations. 

Since all departments have assumed 
responsibility for teaching reading in 
a developmental program, the teachers 
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of science, mathematics, and social 
studies consult with language arts 
teachers concerning reading techniques 
and skills and the development of 
vocabulary. Through the continued 
crossing of departmental lines American 
history has been better correlated with 
American literature. The use of social 
studies and science textbooks as readers 
for a unit such as “The Air Age” 
makes the language arts program more 
flexible. A static program would not 
require evaluation but a changing pro- 
gram in which language arts becomes an 
integral part of the total curriculum 
requires continuous evaluation. 

Frequent meetings during the year 
aid the teachers in planning work, in 
interpreting test results, and in devising 
changes and improvements for the 
units. Meetings provide for professional 
growth and the sharing of ideas. Super- 
vision is largely the evaluation of ex- 
perimental units developed during the 
years and suggestions by which major 
objectives can be attained. Through 
constant revision suggested by teachers, 
articulation between grades has been 
improved, units have become better 
motivated, and the individual needs of 
the pupils have been met. 

Fundamental to all evaluations are 
the criteria: 


How well do the pupils read? 

How much do they read voluntarily? 
How well do they write? 

How well do they speak? 

How well do they observe? 

How well do they listen? 

How well do they think? 


In-service education, revolving around 
these seven major divisions, has been 
devoted to the need for teaching read- 
ing, the developmental reading program, 
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reading techniques and skills, vocab- 
ulary development, reading interests, 
appraisals of reading abilities, articula- 
tion, interpretation of testing, the 
emerging curriculum, the Evaluative 
Criteria of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, and eval- 
uative criteria developed by other 
school systems. As a part of the in- 
service program, representatives are sent 
to professional meetings. Reports are 
then made to the general faculty. 


Records of Progress 

Teachers keep records of pupils’ 
progress on “The Language Arts Coun- 
seling Record Sheet,” worked out by a 
teachers’ committee during workshops. 
On this sheet the teachers record the 
results of their analyses of the pupils’ 
errors as shown by oral and written 
activities and by pre-tests. This cumula- 
tive record provides the basis for plan- 
ning individual and group drill. A 
diagnostic, cumulative record sheet pre- 
pared cooperatively by pupils and 
teacher is used for checking the pupil’s 
progress, for comparing his proofread- 
ing with the teacher's appraisal of his 
paper, as a self-check on progress to- 
ward mastery for correctness and for 
clearness. 

To aid the teacher in understanding 
the pupil better and in guiding his 
future reading, each pupil keeps in his 
notebook a record of his reading. Such 
a record enables the teacher to recom- 
mend particular books that the pupil 
will probably like, if he has not formed 
the reading habit; interesting books of 
other varieties, if he is confined to a 
single type of material; and something 
of a little higher quality, if he seems 
ready for that; how to get a book, if 
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he is failing to get the correct impres- 
sion from what he reads. This pupil’s 
record shows the title, the author, and 
the date the book was read. Pupils are 
not required to make formal reports. 
They are asked to evaluate the books 
as excellent, interesting, uninteresting. 
A reading inventory adapted from one 
similar to that of Witty, Brink, and 
Kopel is used for junior and senior high 
school pupils. This inventory is helpful, 
not only for improving reading, but 
also for advising pupils concerning writ- 
ing or speaking problems. 

Each pupil writes an autobiography, 
which is filed in his cumulative guid- 
ance folder along with all other records. 
A specimen of handwriting is on file 
and samplings taken through the years 
show the progress made. Pupils record 
the business and social letters they write, 
the motion pictures they see, the radio 
programs they listen to, the magazine 
articles they read. They keep a list of 
the errors they make in grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation, pronunciation, and 
capitalization. Some pupils keep diaries 
of their school experiences. 

Standardized tests showing scores for 
vocabulary, comprehension, gramma- 
tical usage, punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion, spelling, sentence structure and 
style, and organization are used for 
diagnosing for measuring achievement, 
for discovering the range of abilities 
within classes, for grouping, for adjust- 
ing the curriculum, and for comparing 
with scores from intelligence tests. 


Proper guidance requires knowing 
the pupils: their likes, dislikes, attitudes, 
needs, interests, abilities, plans; it means 
meeting pupils out of school, knowing 
their living conditions at home, know- 
ing the background of the family. The 
problems of young people provide live 
material for speaking and for writing. 
Under proper guidance from the teacher 
wholesome attitudes may be developed, 
new interests aroused, ambitions stim- 
ulated, and prejudices removed. Records 
which preserve this information form 
the basis for all evaluations of growth 
toward desired goals. 


Evalution Never Ending 


In a school system changing during 
the years there resulted a continuous 
evaluation largely additive. From ex- 
perimentation during the year, work- 
shops retain planning, standards, and 
integrations. From visiting consultants, 
from conferences, meetings, and con- 
ventions, new ideas are woven into the 
program. 

As teaching changes and adds ma- 
terial, evaluations are needed. What 
teachers always want is an evaluation of 
pupil growth. For this, teachers and 
pupils keep records of progress. To- 
gether they work out standards. The 
pupils watch their own development. 
Meeting pupils where they are, guiding 
them toward greater abilities and richer 
interests in reading, writing, speaking, 
and thinking—this is the evaluation 
needed to measure continuous growth. 





SUMMARIES OF SESSIONS of the Chicago meeting will be available in this office. 
See your News Exchange for information concerning the charges and the ordering of 


these materials. 
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The Changing ‘World 








Ernest O. Melby 








NEEDED: A NEW TEACHER EDUCATION 


NO SMALL PART of the present crisis in 
education can be attributed to the weak- 
nesses of teacher education. In the case of 
a large proportion of American teachers it 
cannot truly be said that they have been 
given a professional education. Large 
numbers of them are graduates of liberal 
arts colleges in which their instructors had 
little insight into the problems of public 
education and in other cases refused even 
to admit that they were engaged in the 
business of preparing teachers. I know 
many teachers who have told me that 
they came out of their college experience 
with less faith in public education than 
they had when they left high school. To 
be sure the teachers colleges have done 
better in this direction. They believe in 
education and they give their graduates 
some insight into the problems of the 
public school. As far as the university 
schools of education are concerned, their 
programs have been ineffective for years. 
Usually a few education courses are super- 
imposed upon an otherwise unrelated body 
of liberal arts courses. Through it all runs 
a pious hope that the student will somehow 
integrate his professional and general edu- 
cation. In no type of teacher training 
institution have we developed practice 
teaching or other direct experience to any- 
thing like the level which now charac- 
terizes medical education. In fact, if teach- 
ers colleges and universities were to estab- 
lish teacher education on a quality basis 
comparable to that obtaining in medical 
schools the cost of instruction in such in- 
stitutions would probably be doubled. 

The plain fact is we have not faced the 
problems of teacher education squarely. In 
no one of the various types of institutions 
that now deal with the problem have we 
adequate facilities and realistic conceptions 
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of our task or of the resources needed to 
do that task effectively. For one thing, we 
need a new curriculum in teacher educa- 
tion. In the past our educational courses 
have had a scientific foundation which is 
too narrow. The older professional educa- 
tion courses were based largely upon psy- 
chological material and this often of an 
outdated character. There are many other 
sciences which have much to offer to the 
teacher, among them anthropology, 
biology, sociology, economics, and political 
science. In schools of education and teach- 
ers colleges we need scientists in the vari- 
ous areas that throw light on the human 
organism and on the human behavior. 
These scientists should be studying educa- 
tion, utilizing the specialized knowledges 
of their field. They would play a part in 
teacher education somewhat analogous to 
the role played by physiologists and 
bacteriologists in medical education. 
These scientists apply bacteriology and 
physiology to medical problems. So we 
need anthropologists, biologists, and 
other scientists who will apply their scien- 
tific knowledge to the study of educational 
problems. When we get such staff mem- 
bers we can develop a new content for 
education courses. We can integrate this 
content with the general and specialized 
preparation of teachers. 

Finally, we must find some way of giving 
prospective teachers a practical experience, 
not only in teaching but in various types 
of community service. In the schools of 
the country there are millions of children 
who lack the needed individual instruc- 
tion. Similarly, there are thousands of 
teachers in training who need experience 
in working with children. Why hasn’t 
someone the inventive genius to bring 

(Continued on page 471) 
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Our Readers Say 





IN THESE DAYS of teacher unrest it 
might be wholesome “for the good of the 
service” to report on some of the causes 
of teachers’ discontent which have aggra- 
vated the low salary crisis. Our periodicals 
for administration could take the lead in 
bringing about any needed changes not 
connected primarily with money rewards. 
These publications are run by fine men 
and women, not by pedagogues (in the 
hostile modern sense) and what is pub- 
lished is, or could be, the best that our 
leaders have to offer. Teachers respect 
these publications, of which indeed many 
are well worth reading from delightfully 
written editorials to the very last advertise- 
ment. 

It is true, the reader may feel that the 
contributors, in their effort to be “con- 
structive,” show too much acceptance of 
school administration as it exists and too 
little critical analysis of the way schools 
in some districts are actually run, too 
much unconsciously smug approval of the 
newest theories being tried out, and too 
little concern for the talents, capabilities, 
personality and rights of teachers. It has 
long been the habit for administrative of- 
ficials in large public school systems to 
arrange and for teachers to accept, but 
teachers who are worth their salt are to- 
day unanimous in thinking that this should 
not be if teaching is to be as good as it 
should and could be. 

The emphasis upon duty for teachers 
and not for administrators has been one 
weak spot in our attitude towards the 
problem of educational leadership. The 
startling exodus of teachers from the class- 
rooms warns us to mend our ways ahd 
before it is too late transfer back to the 
teachers their authority and the freedom 
to use it. 

Just run through the tables of contents 
of most of our educational periodicals, 
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especially chose concerned with adminis- 
tration and supervision and see how few 
titles point to the need for improvement in 
our “leadership” personnel, and how many 
emphasize the need for improvement of 
teachers. Even where the title indicates a 
criticism of leadership the article itself 
turns out to be merely a warning to at- 
tend to the improvement of teachers. 

In fact, teachers think the administrator 
believes that all teachers, like belated 
adolescents, need radical improvement and 
constant overseeing. It sometimes looks as 
if the administrative body, by implication, 
at least, considers itself—ipso facto—al- 
ways superior to teachers, not only in the 
practice of administration but—no matter 
how long they have been out of the class- 
room—also in ability to teach. Some of 
the articles make teachers angry. Why, 
they ask, is it that even teachers whom 
the administration has chosen on its own 
terms, seem to need so much improvement; 
why should painstakingly trained graduates 
of approved teachers colleges, who must 
have been satisfactory when chosen, at 
once appear to be in need of repairs which 
they are not capable of making for them- 
selves, while the administrators, who once 
were teachers too, require in their own 
eyes, no improving? 

Teachers believe, from their own ex- 
periences, that it is a very rare executive 
who ever thinks he should sit down and 
look himself and his administrative col- 
leagues in their educational faces and 
honestly appraise what he sees. He is 
probably not aware, even then, that, al- 
though he is himself not guilty, there are 
some “leaders” who think they can do no 
wrong, that their way is the only right 
way. It is too bad; since, for best results, a 
teacher should be working for a cause and 
not for administrators. 

If administrators as a group of educators, 
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and not officials, under the aegis of our 
best periodicals remembered that “teach- 
ing” alone cannot make children learn, that 
some children never learn as well as we 
want them to learn, no matter what any 
one does; if al] administrators, and not only 
some of them, would assume that teachers 
in the classroom know far more about the 
children in their classrooms than any 
supervisor; if al/ administrators, and not 
only the most revered, would now and 
then inspect the teachers’ work in a spirit 
of humility and with the purpose of learn- 
ing instead of criticizing; if there were 
fewer “training” efforts and more matter- 
of-fact acceptance of teachers’ complaints, 
judgments, opinions, and hints; if all ad- 
ministrators, and not only the most 
thoughtful and best beloved, remembered 
at least occasionally that for good teach- 
ing they are, in the last analysis, the least 
necessary of all school personnel whose 
existence is justified pedagogically only if 
they make the teachers’ work easier and 
more worthwhile; if a// administrators, as 
well as those who in their souls remain 
teachers to the end of time no matter what 
they are called, remembered that for edu- 
cation the essentials are the teachers and 
their talents, our school systems would 
stand a better chance of doing a real job 
of educating. 


The great teacher is humble because he 
knows how much more there always is to 
learn; the great supervisor is a human 
being, who also knows his limitations, 
and his associates—even the least to the 
proudest—love and respect him for it. The 
useful administrator knows he is not wiser 
than the teacher simply because he has 
more power and a larger salary. He knows 
he gets his position and the higher salary 
because so few persons want the thankless 
job, i.e. his salary is the answer to supply 
and modern demand. Let the administrator 
tell the teaching force just that, and see 
how quickly morale improves and how 
much more responsibility teachers will 
accept for their own success. 

Teaching will not improve so long as 
others want to do the thinking; teachers 
who have brains and ability will not want 
to be called teachers if that means carrying 
out orders. Talking about it never made 
any teacher better, criticism never did any 
good—it only “riles” the good teacher and 
makes the less industrious willing to let the 
administrator do the work. Why think 
when thinking is not needed, why use one’s 
intelligence when intelligence is not 
wanted, but only obedience——MyrtLe 
Mann Gutett, Supervisor, Special Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia Public Schools. 
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these two groups together and give pros- 
pective teachers experience and children 


needed instructional service? Similarly, 
schools of education, teachers colleges, and 
other institutions preparing teachers are 
located in rural or urban communities that 
need community services of various sorts. 
The students in these colleges could secure 
fine experience in this type of community 
service and the communities could benefit 
from the services rendered. 

We shall never have a really vital edu- 
cation until we have a vital teacher educa- 
tion, and we cannot secure this educa- 
tion out of formal bookish materials and 
even more bookish experiences. Teach- 
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(Continued from page 469) 


ing is a vital human endeavor; it is con- 
stantly changing in terms of the life which 
supports the school. Teachers must under- 
stand human beings. To do so they must 
know something of the sciences which 
throw light on the human organism and 
behavior. But they can best study these 
sciences when they spend at least part of 
their educational lives and experiences 
working with people in schools and com- 
munities. Some schools of education, teach- 
ers colleges, and liberal arts colleges are 
going to undertake this kind of program 
in the near future. These schools will 
lead the way to a really effective teacher 
education. 
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The Importance of People 


Ruth Cunningbam 








MUST HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 


SIX-YEAR-OLD Sue had learned the 
lesson only after a series of bumps, jars, 
and heartaches, but she had learned it. She 
knew a little girl couldn’t have a com- 
fortable, happy time in the world if she 
always insisted on having her own way. 
Sometimes one had to do what grown-ups 
said to do, even if it didn’t make sense, 
and sometimes one had to take turns with 
playmates and share toys. 

But now she faced a new situation, and 
the rules of the former lesson didn’t fit. 
The situation was this. Sue’s mother said 
she must wear woolen underwear which 
scratched all over and had long knit legs 
that bulged beneath her stockings. Sue 
hated this underwear, but she had learned 
that one must obey one’s mother on oc- 
casion, and this seemed to be such an oc- 
casion. So far so good. The rules applied. 
But when she went to school, the other 
children pointed to her chubby wool- 
encased legs and laughed, and invented 
terrible names for her such as “Wooly- 
legs” and “Long-drawers Sue.” The sit- 
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uation was intolerable. There was only one 
solution. Each morning she stopped behind 
Mr. Emerson’s barn and pulled the offend- 
ing underwear up above her knees, and 
each afternoon she repeated the process 
in reverse. During the day at school the 
underwear made strange bulges which 
caused her to walk with an odd waddle, 
but at least the horrid names were stopped. 
Sue lived in terror, on the one hand lest 
her mother discover that she went to 
school with the underwear legs pulled up, 
and on the other, lest the boys and girls 
discover the bulges above her knees. 
Twelve-year-old Sue faced a type of 
problem she now recognized as perennial. 


Thin ice 


The ice on the skating pond had been 
judged too thin for safety. Her father 
had said she must not go skating. The 
other girls had said, “Come on, Sue. Don’t 
be a scare-cat baby!” If she didn’t go, 
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the girls would laugh at her, and maybe 
refuse to play with her thereafter. If she 
did, her father might find out, and he’d 
be furious. She went. Somehow the ice 
. held. Miraculously, her father never found 
out, but it was weeks before Sue dared 
draw a breath without fear. 
Fifteen-year-old Sue faced the same old 
quandary. Her mother said she was too 
young to kiss her ‘date’ good-night. But 
if she didn’t, the boys might think she was 
unsophisticated, and never ask for further 
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To kiss or not to kiss 


dates. Awful, awful thought! She kissed 
the boy-of-the-evening good-night. Her 
mother never knew. She was asked for 
further dates. 

By this time Sue had developed a 
philosophy. Adults are kill-joys who make 
meaningless rules. The most important 
thing is to go with the crowd. Nine times 
out of ten one can get by with defiance 
of adults. The tenth time is chalked up 
to bad luck. 

Let’s stop a minute, anad look at Sue. 
Is she healthy and normal? It would seem 
so. She has made a satisfactory transfer 
from parental dependence to peer relation- 
ships and self-direction. But what is the 
Next step? 

Sue’s boy friend Jim decided that the 
nine-times-out-of-ten rule applied to all 
authority. First he defied the law by lift- 
ing items from the counters of the five- 
and-ten cent store. Next he tried speeding. 
Then it was more serious theft, and finally 
a hold-up of a gas station which proved 
to be the bad-luck time, and earned him 
a stretch in the “pen.” 
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The same could easily have happened 
to Sue. Perhaps it was more good luck 
than good management that led her to 
other types of behavior, less serious before 
the law. 

Twenty-two-year-old Sue was a teacher 
in a junior high school. The youngsters 
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Teacher Sue 


learned to trust and admire her. She found 
out that boys and girls required by their 
parents to be home at eight o’clock or 
earlier every evening were dutifully pre- 
senting themselves to their families at the 
required time, then sneaking out for secret 
rendezvous at forbidden hours and in for- 
bidden places. This time Sue’s problem 
had a new twist. She discovered that. in 
place of the authority of adults, she had a 
conscience to contend with. How she had 
acquired that conscience, she didn’t know, 
and few people—educators, psychologists, 
or psychiatrist—would be able to tell her. 
But there it was. If she “told on” the 
youngsters, she would lose their trust and 
affection; if she didn’t, her conscience 
would bother her—same old dilemma in a 
new dress. 

This time, however, she faced the 
dilemma with a new maturity. She at- 
tempted to analyze it. She realized that she 
faced the problem of a culture conflict— 
peer culture vs. adult culture. She recog- 
nized that such a conflict had caused the 
difficulty when she had trouble with long 
underwear, with ice-skating, and with 
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kissing the boys. Did history have to re- 
peat itself? 

She asked herself what one does in the 
face of culture conflicts. She dug back 
in her mind to what she had learned 
in college courses in anthropology and 
psychology. She looked at current culture 
conflicts and our modern methods of try- 
ing to resolve them through war or United 
Nations. The answer was always the same. 
In a civilized world, culture conflicts are 
resolved through meetings, discussions, 
reason and mutual agreements. It made 
sense. 

* - _ 

The meeting was a great success. Every- 
one said so—boys, girls, parents, teachers, 
other community leaders. There had been 
some hot discussion and some _ tense 
moments, but a decision had been reached 





—a compromise decision perhaps, but one 
to which all could agree. All junior high 
school boys and girls would be at home 
by eight-thirty or earlier on school nights 
and Sundays, and by ten-thirty on Fridays 
and Saturdays. Very special occasions, 
such as certain all-school parties, would 
warrant an eleven-thirty hour, at the 
decision of a joint parent-pupil council. 
* * * 


Sue smiled happily as she turned out the 
bed-side light that night after the meeting. 
“It’s funny,” she said to herself, “how we 
can have fine ideals about resolving con- 
flicts on an international scale and forget 
to use the same methods at home. Talking 
things over and reaching mutual agree- 
ment works for kids and adults in our com- 
munity just as it does for the world. 
History doesn’t need to repeat itself!” 


And so to bed 








Workshop Designing 


a workshop becomes a year-round job. 
No university teaching is so time- 
consuming, no university teaching takes 
as much energy, but no university 
teaching quite compares with this type 
of planned and functioning university 
workshop. The expressions of student 
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enthusiasm, signs of student apprecia- 
tion, carry-over into school and class- 
room, and opportunity for desirable 
continuing human relations with fine 
teachers are dividends university teach- 
ers seek and too often fail to realize 
from traditional teaching procedures. 
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CHANGING HUMAN NATURE is a 
difficult problem which must be faced by 
educators as well as by clergymen, politi- 
cians, advertisers, and countless others who 
deal in the field of human relations. Clyde 
R. Miller, founder of the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis and associate profes- 
sor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has written a book, 
The Process of Persuasion (New York, 
Crown Publishers, 1946, $2) designed to 
analyze the devices used by individuals 
and groups attempting to change people’s 
attitudes and behavior. 

Mr. Miller devotes the first part of his 
book to the “Backgrounds of Persuasion.” 
Here he explores the general nature of ‘the 
process and the laws or principles by 
which it operates. This is a plea for all 
individuals to analyze and understand the 
power of “other’s persuasion on us and 
our persuasion upon others” in an attempt 
to diagnose clearly the situations in which 
we find ourselves. 

Part two explores in detail the techniques 
of persuasion. The descriptions of these 
techniques are so clear that it is easy to 
recognize them as part of our day-to-day 
experiences and to identify them as forces 
currently operating in all areas of social 
living. 

Perhaps the feature of The Process of 
Persuasion which makes the book most 
valuable is its informal, chatty style. Mr. 
Miller uses many humorous and familiar 
anecdotes or examples which communicate 
effectively the ideas he wishes to convey. 
This popular approach is easy to follow 
and to understand. Mr. Miller employs 
successfully the persuasion tactics he 
writes about in encouraging others to 
analyze social forces and to use them dis- 
criminatingly and effectively. 

Supervisors and teachers will find many 
implications in this book for their public 
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relations programs. Every individual in- 
terested in understanding better the powers 
of persuasion can use Mr. Miller’s book 
to advantage. 


HERE’S SOME HELP in the field of 
radio. The U. S. Office of Education has 
about 1100 annotated radio scripts which 
are available on free loan. These are listed 
in the Radio Script Catalog, which you 
may buy for 25 cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


MOVIES THAT TEACH is the chal- 
lenging title of Charles F. Hoban, Jr.’s 
new book. (New York, Dryden, 1946; 
$2.50.) Mr. Hoban, who served as chief 
of Film Distribution and Utilization for 
the Army Pictorial Service (U. S. Signal 
Corps) during the war, is now special as- 
sistant, Division of Visual Education, 
Philadelphia Public Schools. Mr. Hoban 
has used the data he collected during the 
war years to show the changes in educa- 
tional movies during that period and to 
point out the potentialities of the newer 
types of film when correctly used. 

In the Preface the author says that 
Movies that Teach was directed to three 
groups: 

“First, to educational administrators, be- 
cause they will make the major administra- 
tive and budgetary decisions as to whether 
motion pictures will become an active 
force in the educational programs under 
their jurisdiction. 

Second, to producers of educational 
films because they will make the decisions 
as to what and how many films are pro- 
duced and as to the techniques of teach- 
ing incorporated in them. 

Third, to directors, supervisors, and co- 
ordinators of visual education in educa- 
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tional systems, institutions, and organ‘za- 
tions, because they will establish liaison 
between teacher and film-maker, they 
will promote the program among those 
who must support it and those who will 
execute it, and they will administer the 
program on the local level.” 

This declaration of intention reveals a 
concept of the necessity for cooperative 
planning for a successful audio-visual 
education program. This point of view is 
apparent throughout Mr. Hoban’s book 
and the result is a practical and stimulating 
publication. 

Mr. Hoban summarizes research studies 
in this field and uses army experiences to 
point out possibilities for films in all types 
of educational programs. The chapters on 
“Teaching Techniques In Films,” “Dis- 
tribution and Film Library Service,” and 
“Conditions of Good Use” are worth the 
price of this book to supervisors and 
teachers. 

Movies That Teach challenges movie 
procedures to recognize the need for films 
with educational approach, producers of 
equipment to improve their offerings, and 
directors or coordinators of film programs 
to improve their services. This is a frank 
statement of the possibilities for using 
films as educational tools and the neces- 
sity for improved materials, equipment, 
and techniques if these possibilities are to 
be realized. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS is the title of 
a list giving addresses of more than three 
hundred sources of free pictures, maps, 
charts, and other teaching aids. Compiled 
by Lilli Helmers, the list may be secured 
for 50 cents from New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


METHODS OF TEACHING arithmetic 
are presented to teachers of the first six 
grades in How To Make Arithmetic 
Meaningful (Philadelphia, Winston, 1947) 
by the co-authors, Leo J. Brueckner and 
Foster E. Grossnickle. It is their belief that 
a well-balanced arithmetic program gives 
consideration to the mathematical and to 
the social phase of the subject. It is the 
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purpose of this book to point out ways 
to make a program of arithmetic instruc- 
tion contribute to the growth and develop- 
ment of children. 

According to Brueckner and Gross- 
nickle, there are certain problems which 
every teacher of arithmetic must recog- 
nize. How To Make Arithmetic Mean- 
ingful is concerned with the solutions to 
these problems. The authors state these 
problems in the following questions: 


1. What are the objectives of the teach- 
ing of arithmetic? What is the role of 
arithmetic in general education? 
What contributions have numbers 
made to social progress? 

How should the curriculum be se- 
lected and organized? How should the 
content be arranged by grades? 
What are the principles of teaching 
that should be regarded as basic if 
learning is to be meaningful and suc- 
cessful? 

How can these principles be applied 
to the teaching of operations with 
whole numbers, fractions, and deci- 
mals, and in problem solving? 
What difficulties do children have in 
learning arithmetic? How can these 
difficulties be located, diagnosed, and 
corrected? 

What procedures can be used to de- 
velop in children the power to do 
quantitative thinking and to apply 
quantitative procedures in dealing 
with problematic situations? 

How can we evaluate learning in 
arithmetic? 

What kinds of instructional supplies 
and materials can be used to make 
learning efficient and successful? How 
can we adapt instruction to individual 
differences? In what ways can use be 
made of community resources to make 
learning vital and meaningful? 


These problems are approached in chap- 
ters which are well organized and clearly 
written. The findings of recent research 
are summarized concisely and descriptions 
of promising practices in actual school sit- 
uations are included. Each chapter in- 
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cludes a selected, well-chosen bibliography. 

The contrasts between traditional and 
modern practices in arithmetic instruction 
are effectively presented. The practical il- 
lustrations of the newer methods of teach- 
ing are very valuable for pre-service or 
in-service teachers of arithmetic. 

One of the most difficult problems for 
many teachers is how to evaluate a text- 
book. Brueckner and Grossnickle include 
an excellent guide for evaluating arithmetic 
texts. Equally valuable is the discussion of 
workbooks, suggesting their value and 
their limitations. 

How To Make Arithmetic Meaningful is 
recommended as an excellent book for 
educators interested in learning more about 
adequate arithmetic instruction. 


IGNORANCE of parliamentary _ pro- 
cedure has kept many people from enter- 
ing freely into discussions conducted in 
accordance with parliamentary rules. Our 
democratic society, which stresses the 
value of wide participation in governmen- 
tal affairs, necessitates each individual’s 
learning how to participate in group meet- 
ings. Thomas Jefferson is credited with 
the statement that “parliamentary rules 
have been found to best subserve accuracy 
in business, economy of time, order, uni- 
formity, and impartiality.” 

There is no excuse for ignorance of 
parliamentary procedure while there is 
available a book as comprehensible as Rose 
Marie Cruzan’s Practical Parliamentary 
Procedure (Bloomington, Illinois, Mc- 
Knight, 1946, $2.50). Charts, diagrams, 
forms, and exercises are used to make the 
presentation simple and clear. The wide 
coverage makes this book a manual of 
" procedure and practice. It is recommended 
as a readable guide for educators who 
need this type of information. 


WOULD YOU LIKE a mimeographed 
list of Recent Educational Literature, de- 
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signed to help you select good professional 
literature? Send ten cents to Northwestern 
University Library, Evanston, _ Illinois. 
Credit goes to Eleanor F. Lewis, reference 
librarian, for compiling the list. 


UNDERSTANDING and guiding stu- 
dents should occupy half the teacher’s 
time, according to many authorities. In 
the revised and enlarged edition of The 
Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1946, $3.75), Ruth Strang presents prac- 
tical suggestions to teachers and adminis- 
trators in this area. 

Since the publication of the first edition 
of this work fourteen years ago, Miss 
Strang has recognized the need of teachers 
and administrators for knowing how to 
accomplish a good guidance program — 
Consequently, she includes in this new 
edition more about how to do effective 
personnel work and less abstract discussion 
of guidance. 

In the Preface, the author summarizes 
the coverage of the volume in these words: 

“Students’ need for guidance is pointed 
out; conditions that are preventing the 


teacher and principal from doing their 
best work are recognized; why persons 
behave as they do is discussed; programs 
are outlined to show the teacher’s place 
in a larger setting; the teacher’s guidance 


roles in the classroom, in the homeroom, 
in the group guidance class, in extra-class 
activities, with parents and community, 
and as teacher-counselor are described; 
common problems of students and how 
to deal with them are considered; and 
ways of improving counseling methods 
and technics are presented.” 

The many case studies, the positive sug- 
gestions, the readable style, and the ex- 
cellent bibliographies are outstanding fea- 
tures of this book which gives valuable 
guides to improved personnel programs. 
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Labor Materials. The Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Public Schools have begun the 
experimental teaching of Tentative Ma- 
terials on Labor History and Industrial- 
Agricultural-Labor Relations. These tenta- 
tive materials were produced by a cur- 
riculum committee early in 1946 and were 
completed in their present form at the 
summer workshop. The administration 
feels that all pupils in their preparation for 
citizenship need to understand labor his- 
tory and to become informed on problems 
of labor-agricultural-industrial relations. 
Organized labor, agriculture, business, and 
industry are part of democratic society. 
The materials now available are unfinished 
and will need criticism and improvement 
as a result of experimental use in the 
schools. Revision is scheduled for the 
summer of 1947. 


Colleges and State Department Cooperate. 
The Cooperative Study of Teacher Educa- 
tion which has been under way in Ken- 
tucky since 1943 has reached the stage 
where materials are being developed. Dur- 
ing the current year, five types of ma- 
terials under the general caption of 
“guides” will be developed. Each bulletin 
will be sponsored by a particular college 
in cooperation with staff members of the 
department of education. Each will be 
under the direct guidance of a core com- 
mittee made up of a small group in the 
college and persons from the region im- 
mediately surrounding it, together with 
staff members from the state department 
of education’s bureau of instruction. The 
guides will deal with the following topics: 
the secondary school curriculum; the or- 
ganization of the curriculum of the one 
room school; getting the middle grade 
reading program under way; the teaching 
of health, physical education and safety in 
the elementary schools; and the teaching 
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of health, physical education, and safety 
in the secondary schools. Each core com- 
mittee will be aided by a statewide con- 
sulting group, which will evaluate the 
materials for publication. The program is 
designed to bring to bear all resources in 
the development of the total state pro- 
gram of learning.—R. E. Jaggers, Chief of 
Bureau of Instruction. 


Continuous Curriculum Development. 
The construction and putting into opera- 
tion of a curriculum that provides for the 
best development of La Crosse children 
and youth, and the formulation of courses 
of study to guide the teachers in the class- 
room work in such a curriculum is the 
continuous cooperative task of the entire 
teaching staff of the La Crosse (Wis.) 
Schools. This cooperative project which 
was started several years ago was organ- 
ized under what we call “Cross-Section” 
Groups, composed of teachers from all 
grade levels from the kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade who have a 
special interest in a certain area of in- 
struction. Already put into use are the 
courses of study for every area of instruc- 
tion in our schools. The courses of study 
are in continuous process of evaluation by 
“Teacher-Council Groups” composed of 
teachers of the same grade level who by 
reporting critically on them as they use 
them in their classrooms keep the courses 
of study direct and helpful.—R. W. Bard- 
well, Superintendent. 


Study Camp. The Cherokee County 
(Ala.) Department of Education con- 
ducted a study camp lasting a week at 
Camp Ellis which was attended by about 
fifty teachers and administrators. The 
purpose of the study camp was to plan 
an educational program that would con- 
tribute to the improvement of living. The 
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camp was a cooperative project of the 
county public schools, assisted by the 
TVA, the state department of education, 
the local farm agencies, and the Jackson- 
ville State Teachers College. Six’ com- 
mittees carried out the complete manage- 
ment of the project. Each day at camp 
was organized to parallel a day in the class- 
room, including provision for the basic 
social program, language, skills, and crea- 
tive activities. The activities included 
lectures, discussion groups, individual con- 
ferences, motion pictures, singing, games, 
and boating. 


Health Instruction Law. The Oregon 
Legislature has enacted a law providing 
for a course of study in health which shall 
include instruction in the following areas: 
personal hygiene; community health and 
sanitation; communicable diseases; nutri- 
tion; mental health; safety education; first 
aid; choice and use of health services and 
health products; physiology of exercise; 
structure and functions of the human 
body; and effects of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics. The legislation 
was prepared by a statewide committee of 
representatives of all agencies concerned 
with health education. Social hygiene was 
deleted during the early hearings on the 
bill because of the objections made by 
certain religious groups. In order to help 
teachers to meet the requirements of the 
law the state department of education has 
published Health Guide Units for Oregon 
Teachers of Grades 7-12, which was writ- 
ten by Howard S. Hoyman of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 


Home and School. During the months of 
October and November, the Lynn (Mass. ) 
Public Schools have a tea party for first 
grade parents in each building throughout 
the city. Parents are taken into the first 
grade classrooms and are introduced to 
the teacher and the children. The program 
of work and the types of activities are 
explained. Parents then return to the tea 
room. An effort is made at this time to 
tell the parents how they may cooperate 
with the school in guiding the little child 
to become a fine citizen with a strong 
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body, active mind, and balanced emotions. 
Tea is then served and parents and teach- 
ers get together for informal chats about 
their children.—Catherine L. Murphy, Pri- 
mary Supervisor. 


Vocational-Technical Curriculum. The 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Board of Education 
has recently authorized the organization 
of a vocational-technical curriculum which 
extends five years beyond junior high. It is 
open to graduates of high schools or to 
those who have spent three years in the 
vocational curriculum of the vocational- 
technical schools, and leads to a vocational- 
technical diploma upon completion of two 
additional years of work. This curriculum 
is planned to meet the need for workers 
in occupations which lie between skilled 
and professional vocations, It is not a junior 
college program but rather an extension 
of technical training above the skilled 
trades level. The work places emphasis 
upon related technological subjects such 
as mathematics and physics, and practical 
work with tools, machines, materials, plans, 
shop, or office management techniques. 
Typical fields are architecture, industrial 
chemistry, electronics, graphic arts, ma- 
chine design manufacturing, music, and 
speed and skill courses for secretariai or 
office management activities. 


Curriculum Program Resumed. With the 
conclusion of the war and with the partial 
relief from emergency conditions, the 
Alameda (Calif.) Public Schools are once 
more in a position to carry on a curric- 
ulum development program. Committees 
are being organized to prepare resource 
units under the Social Studies Framework, 
adopted by the California State Board of 
Education. A committee is already at work 
on A Guide for Teachers of Transition 
Groups. In the very near future, the school 
nurses will have prepared a handbook 
which will outline policies and procedures 
for school health workers. The passage of 
Proposition No. 3 on the November ballot 
will enable the Alameda Unified School 
District to enlarge its Instructional Aids 
Department materially. With increased 
financial aid, the administration will have 
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the necessary staff to carry on a forward- 
looking curriculum program.—Donald M. 
Roderick, Assistant Superintendent. 


Extending Secondary Education Upward. 
A committee of teachers of the Bremerton 
(Wash.) Public Schools has completed 
plans for the installation of an extended 
secondary school program. The thirteenth 
year of the new program has a combined 
general and vocational education curric- 
ulum which has an enrollment of more 
than four hundred students. Plans are now 
under way for the addition of a four- 
teenth year next fall. During the current 
year most of the instructional staff is par- 
ticipating in an educational program of 
teachers in-service. Edgar Draper of the 
University of Washington is serving as 
consultant and more than a hundred teach- 
ers are earning college credit for work 
on the improvement of the curriculum. 
More than ninety per cent of the instruc- 
tional staff is engaged in committee activi- 
ties. A conference for the spring and 
another for the summer are being planned. 
—Don S. Patterson, Director of Instruc- 
tion. 


State Supervisory Program. Acting upon 
the findings and suggestions of the Florida 
Citizens Committee on Education for an 
improved program of education in Florida, 
the 1945 Legislature provided for a rapid 
expansion of the statewide plan of super- 
vision of instruction. This program, made 
available a supervisor or supervisors for 
every county and in addition, provided for 
field supervisors of instruction to work 
with superintendents and to assist county 
supervisors in motivating and formulating 
well-planned programs. For several weeks 
during the fall the field men and elemen- 
tary specialists worked intensively with the 
State School Study, sponsored by the 
Florida Citizens Committee. Following 
this each county was visited for intensive 
work by both secondary and elementary 
field workers. A second visit to each 
county by the field people is planned dur- 
ing the spring of 1947 to assist in the 
evaluation of progress during the year and 
in projecting plans for work during the 
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summer and the following year. Three 
types of in-service training programs for 
supervisors are developed as a part of the 
state supervisory plan: regional confer- 
ences held in five areas of the state; annual 
spring conferences for all supervisors; and 
the supervisors’ workshop planning con- 
ference required of all beginning super- 
visors. 


Field Services Combined with Surveys. 
The committee on Field Services of the 
Department of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has adopted a new policy 
for comprehensive school surveys. Such 
surveys are conducted over a three-year 
period. A survey of the organization and 
administration of the school system is 
completed the first year. The teaching 
staff of the school system works with 
members of the survey committee the first 
year in identifying problems of instruc- 
tion and in organizing to carry on the 
study of these problems during the ensuing 
two years. The last year of the period is 
devoted very largely to an evaluation of 
the progress made and to the formulation 
of a long-term policy of continuous faculty 
study and evaluation. The program is ad- 
ministered by a committee of eight mem- 
bers with William Reavis acting as chair- 
man. 


Supervision. Mary E. Kett, former super- 
vising principal in the public schools of 
Needham, Mass., has joined the staff of the 
Haverhill Public Schools, as general super- 
visor of the intermediate grades. Haver- 
hill now has three general supervisors 
for its thirty-eight hundred elementary 
school children, one for the primary 
grades and one for the upper grades, in 
addition to Miss Kett. Counting district 
principals, special supervisors, and general 
supervisors there is one supervisor for 
every eleven elementary school teachers in 
this city. Work is going ahead in the field 
of continuous curriculum revision. Four 
committees are at work on various phases 
of the curriculum. Most of their material 
is being presented to the teachers in the 
form of bulletins and documentary aids to 
teaching rather than in the old type form 
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of syllabus or course of study.—Lyman B. 
Owen, Superintendent of Schools. 


Art in the Junior High School. Under the 
direction of Maude L. Fletcher, and with 
the participation of all the junior high 
school art teachers, the art course of study 
for the junior high schools of Amarillo, 
Tex., was completed during the spring of 
1946. The orientation, study, development, 
and teaching of experimental units re- 
quired ten years. The course consists of 
two separate mimeographed syllabi: a 
teacher’s guide and a parallel volume on 
art appreciation for the student. Art ap- 
preciation is developed through reading, 
visual techniques, and through visits to art 
centers, museums, exhibits and _ lectures. 
Creative art experiences are provided for 
the student, which satisfy his desire for 
manipulation of tools and equipment as 
well as developing skills in handling art 
materials. Functional art experiences are 
given a very definite place in order to 
provide practical art as it relates to the 
home, school, and community life— 
Charles M. Rogers, Superintendent. 


In-Service Training Through Extension 
Division and Off-Campus Summer Schools. 


With cooperation of city and county . 


school administrators, San Francisco State 
College has initiated a new program of aid 
to the emergency credentialed teachers of 
California. Prior to 1946 only sporadic and 
uncoordinated attempts were made to aid 
the emergency teacher with course-work 
toward her degree and credential during 
the school year. Most colleges had as- 
sumed responsibility for providing summer 
schools and workshops for these teachers, 
but no organized programs had been of- 
fered on a yearly program basis. 

The college Extension Division, under 
the direction of. William Cowan, in close 
cooperation with public school officials, 
has planned long-term programs of in- 
service education for school districts with- 
in a radius of two hundred miles of San 
Francisco. Accredited course-work and 
workshops are being offered by college 
instructors supplemented by outstanding 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
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from the field. Cooperating counties are: 
Alameda, Contra Costa, Merced, San 
Francisco, San Mateo, Sonoma, Stanislaus, 
and Tehama. Close to one thousand teach- 
ers have participated in this program dur- 
ing the year 1946-1947. 

Two counties, Stanislaus and Sonoma, 
have further implemented this program to 
include two off-campus summer schools 
under the direction of San Francisco State 
College. The Stanislaus session will run for 
six weeks; Sonoma for three. Both will be 
geared primarily to the educational needs 
of the emergency teacher and both will 
include demonstration schools, thus bring- 
ing together course-work and practice. 

A number of these school districts have 
made arrangements with the college for 
long-term in-service programs. They have 
not been content—nor has San Francisco 
State College—with outmoded patterns 
when a crucial situation justifies a new 
approach. 


Basic Language and Writing. The Elk- 
hart (Ind.) schools are experimenting with 
a course in Basic Language and Writing 
for ninth grade pupils. The course con- 
sists of a brief history of languages; 
familiarization with approximately one 
thousand Latin, Greek, and Germanic 
words which are commonly found in root 
stems, prefixes, and suffixes of English 
words; foreign phrases and abbreviations 
commonly used in the English language; 
a functional study of English grammar 
which emphasizes grammatical construc- 
tions taken from Latin, such as conditional 
clauses, indirect objects, and tenses. The 
course is motivated by requiring pupils to 
apply the aforementioned derivatives and 
grammatical patterns in writing simple, 
effective paragraphs on topics closely 
related to their interests and everyday 
environment of the class. The class is con- 
ducted as a laboratory of English com- 
position under the directive influence of 
the teacher. The achievement of the pupils 
taking the Basic Language and Writing 
course is being compared with the achieve- 
ment of pupils having taken one and two 
years in the regular Latin courses.—Harold 
H. Church, Superintendent. 
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Just Published! The NEW, 1947 


OUR AMERICA 


SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
for the Intermediate Grades 


NOW AVAILABLE! A new social studies series for grades 4-6 that will 
give your pupils an inspiring and thrilling account of our country’s 
progress and development to postwar times! OUR AMERICA is de- 
scribed in lively, readable stories of America’s people, resources, ideals, 
and aspirations. All the drama and excitement in the building of a 
great democracy is vividly portrayed by authors who are experts in 
writing for children! The series gives your pupils an understanding 
and appreciation of certain social values significant in our democracy: 
THE HERITAGE OF THE PAST A perspective of our rich heritage in 
America and how it has evolved through the co-operative effort of 
many people. 
THE RICHNESS OF THE PRESENT An intelligent understanding of the 
richness of life in America today—its rich natural resources, its re- 
sourceful people. 
THE PROMISE OF THE FUTURE A sense of personal responsibility for 
keeping America a land of liberty and freedom; a personal acceptance 
to work for a better America of tomorrow. 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
/Designed to fit any /Authentic Ilustrations— 
Social Studies program many with color 


/Content of high /Outstanding Authorship by 
literary quality experts in Social Studies 


/Carefully controlled /Planned for today’s 
readability curriculum needs 


Wonderful Onward, America’s America’s Southern 
America America! Treasures Neighbors 
Grades 3-4 Grades 4-5 Grades 5-6 Grades 6-7 
ASK YOUR SUPERINTENDENT OR SUPERVISOR TO REQUEST SAMPLE COPIES! 
Sample copies of the books in this new series are available without obligation to 
superintendents and supervisors. Write Today! 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., Inc. 


Affiliated with American Education Press, Inc. 


400 South Front Street 1780 Broadway 
Columbus 15, Ohio New York 19, N. Y. 
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Much depends on 
the way teachers use 


TESTS IN PRIMARY READING 


“No period in the child’s school life,” 
writes Marion Monroe, “is more im- 
portant than the one which encom- 
passes the early stages of learning to 
read. During the primary grades, fun- 
damental habits of word recognition, 
comprehension, and interpretation are 
built, and attitudes toward reading are 
established. If the habits and attitudes 
are desirable ones, the child will pro- 
gress rapidly toward good reading. If 
they are undesirable, confusions and 
emotional tensions will impede further 
progress. 


‘It is especially important that pri- 
mary-grade teachers have access to 
tests which will help them know how 
well their pupils are mastering the 
early stages of reading. 


“Test results should be used by the 
teacher to find and help children who 
need help . .. to assist in grouping 
children and in preventing the develop- 
ment of reading difficulties . . . to sur- 
vey each child’s readiness for the next 
level of reading. From the child’s 
standpoint, however, testing should be 
only an interesting and enjoyable ex- 
perience. Nor should test scores be re- 
vealed to children, as it is unwise to 
allow children at primary age to inter- 
pret their achievement competitively. 
. . . Let each feel happy that he has 
done his best.” 


The above paragraphs are taken from 
the manual for the new Basic Reading 
Tests by Marion Monroe and William 
S. Gray. The tests are based on the 
vocabulary and teaching program of 
the Gray-Arbuthnot Basic Readers. 
There are eight Basic Reading Tests, 
from the pre-reading level of first grade 
through the high third grade. One is to 
be used at or near the time pupils com- 
plete each of the Basic Reading texts. 
An examination folder will be sent on 
request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Atlanta Dallas New York 








Self-Appraisal and Guidance 
Programs require the 
determination of aptitudes 


Artistic: Lewerenz Tests in Funda- 
mental Abilities of Visual 
Art 


Part I 


Test 1. Proportion 
Test 2. Originality 


Part II 
Test 3. Observation 
Test 4. Subject-Matter 
Test 5. Proportion 


Part III 
Tests 6-8. Analysis of Perspec- 
tive 
Test 9. Color Recognition 


Mechanical: MacQuarrie Test for 

Mechanical Ability 

Prognostic Test of 
Mechanical Abilities 

Survey of Mechanical 
Insight 

Survey of Object Vis- 
ualization 

Survey of Space Rela- 
tions Ability 


Mathematical: Lee Test of Geomet- 
ric Aptitude 


Write for Bulletin #15. ‘‘Voca- 
tional Guidance for Junior and 
Senior High School Students”’ 


CALIFORNIA TEST 
BUREAU 
5916 Hollywood Blvd. 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 








Chicago 
April 1947 





Keeping Abreast of New Research in Reading 
and in Child Development 








READING FOR INTEREST 


PAUL WITTY AND OTHERS 


Offers Teachers this NEW First Grade Program 


A Readiness Book— 
SEE AND DO (Witty & Kelly) 


Three Pre-Primers— 
NED AND NANCY (Hogan, Witty, Kelly) 
BIGGER AND BIGGER, Revised (Hogan, Witty, Kelly) 
LITTLE LOST DOG, Revised (Wright, Witty, Kelly) 


Two Primers— 
A HOME FOR SANDY, Revised (Gay, Witty, Wright) 
RAIN AND SHINE, Revised (Wavle, Witty, Falk) 


A First Reader— 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT, Revised (Evans, Witty, Bailey) 


New Practice Books and new Teachers Guides 


ReaDING For INTEREST is a basal series for Grades One through Six. Superior literary quality, high 
interest value, a sound readiness program for each grade level, and a controlled vocabulary combine to 
insure maximum reading success. 


Reapinc ror InTErEst was written and illustrated by children’s favorite authors and artists in col- 
laboration with a group of outstanding educators. 


Revisions of the books for Grades Two and Three ready this spring 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Executive Committee, 1946-1947 

President, Bess GoopyKkoontz, Asst. Comm., U. S. Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. 

First Vice-President, Gorvon N. Mackenzie, Exec. Officer, Inst. for Sch. Exp., Tchrs. 
Coll., Col. U. N. Y. 

Second Vice-President, Paut Misner, Supt. of Schs., Glencoe, Ill. 

Field Secretary, James F. Hosic, 1521 Highland Road, Winter Park, Fla. 

Enear M. Draper, Prof. of Ed., U. of Washington, Seattle. 

R. Lez Tuomas, Supv. of Elem. Schs., State Dept. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 

Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown, Ohio 


Board of Directors 
Members of the Executive Committee, ex officio 

Members Evectep at Larce 
Vernon Anperson, Assoc. Prof. of Ed., Storrs, Conn. (1949) 
Watter A. ANpERSON, Asst. Supt. of Schs., Minneapolis, Minn. (1947) 
Maste CasseEtt, Curric. Dir., Houston, Tex. (1950) 
Srepuen M. Corey, Prof. of Ed., U. of Chicago, Ill. (1948) 
C. L. Cusuman, Assoc. Supt., Philadelphia, Pa. (1950) 
Paut R. Hanna, Prof. of ta. Stanford U., Calif. (1948) 
E. T. McSwany, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1948) 
Auice Mret, Asst. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. (1947) 
Don Patterson, Asst. Supt. Schools, Bremerton, Wash. (1950) 
Leia Ann Taceart, Dir. of Ed., Santa Barbara County, Calif. (1947) 
Jennie Wantert, Elem. School Prin., St. Louis, Mo. (1950) 
Erne S. Warp, Dir. of Supv., Alameda County, California (1949) 
Guert S. Witey, Supt. of Schools, Pueblo, Colo. (1949) 
Paut Wrrry, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1949) 


Wun E. Youns, Dir., Div. of Elem. Ed., State Ed. Dept., Albany, N. Y. (1947) 
Dare Zeer, Prof. of Ed., State Tchrs. College, Emporia, Kans. (1950) 


State REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BoarD 

Alabama—E otse C. Keesier, Elem. Supv., Talladega 

California—Roxte Avexanver, Dir. Tchr. Trng., U. of Calif., Berkeley; Wi11m 
Cowan, Dir. Tchr. Trng., San Francisco St. Coll.; Lzonarp Grinostarr, Dir. of 
Curric., Palo Alto; Etna Mitts Newron, Asst. Supt., Oroville; Grercuen WuLFING, 
Supt. Primary Ed., Oakland 

Colorado—Mavrice Aurens, Dir. Dept. of Instr., Denver 

Florida—GertTruvE SHAFFNER, Asst. Dir. of Instr., Bd. of Pub. Instr., Miami 

Georgia—IsaBeL LuMspEN, Supv., Stephens County Schools, Toccoa 

Illinois—Mary Entsmincer, Tchr. Trng. Staff, So. Ill. St. Normal U., Carbondale 

Indiana—Hannau Linpat, Supv. Elem. Ed., Mishawaka 

Kentucky—Mary I. Cots, Assoc. Prof. Ed., Western Kentucky Tchrs. Coll., Bowling 
Green; Naomi C. Wituorr, St. Supv. Elem. Ed., Frankfort 

Louisiana—Maccre Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Minnesota—Mae Ivey, Elem. Supv., Albert Lea 

New York—Lucme Atrarp, Elem. Supv., Garden City; Witttam T. Metcuior, Prof. of 
Ednl. Supvn., Syracuse University 

Obio—Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Pennsylvania—H. G. Masters, Dir. Elem. Ed., Pittsburgh; Ere: McCormick, Supv., 
Altoona 

Tennessee—Euta A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 
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Staunton 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


These are the beliefs of this Association. They are implicit in the purposes and 
program of ASCD. 


We believe that modern schools can do their job ONLY IF... 
—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life 


is all about. 


—everyone has a chance to test for himself what is important and what 
isn't. 


—youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 


—youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structures 
and decide how it may be improved. 


—what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls need 
individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 


—the curriculum—what boys and girls doin school—has meaning and 
significance for the youngsters. 


—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work to- 
gether for better education. 


—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to improve 
our schools. 


—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the 
light of tested ways of working. 


—parents and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters 
need to learn and how it can be taught. 


—state and federal aid goes to communities which cannot pay for good 
schools. 











